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INTRODUCTION ' ' 

".. , ' . - . ' ■ , ^ ^ • ^ ' / • • 

Theie has been a recent^strqng thrust for developing and implementing , 
career education programs in the nation's • schools (Marland, 1972), As 
Crites points out} this is not a new thrust (1973) Crites^ cites the work 

.. . • ■ ■ • ■ . <7 

of Frank Parsons in the 1920' s which outlined three stages to career de- 
velopment* These included 1) self ainalysis by the student of his' capabilr- i 
• Itles and interests, 2) becomingfc awaire of the demand^ and Tespoiisibillties 
of yariqus occupations, and 3) logically matching the" capabilities of- 



oneself to the demands of a particular occTupation, Crites goes on to/ . 

**" " - ,' 

mi^ntipn'the contribution of Eli Cinzberg who extended this paradigm by 

conceptualizing career choice,''not as a single event dt some point in 

■ • * . .1 ■ . ■ ' • » 

time but rather as a largely irreversibly, ongoing normal developmental 
process. According to Ginzberg's conceptualization, all children eAgag^ 

, ' ' . , ' • y '' ' '' 

in the process of career development toward solving, the problem of becoming 
what tbey want with the associated career related status and rewards within 
the framework of .their social, economic, intellectual and personality . 
resources. Crites goes on to point out that^JDonald Super further refine^ - 
the notion of career education adding the* concept of "career maturity,*', 

e \ - ■ ■ 

According to Super career maturity is evidenced by five factors,- These 
include 1) , awareness of the need and opportunity to choose an occupation, 
2) the amount of reliable information a perapn^has about occupations and 
his ability to use- this information to logically plan and make rational 

career decisit(ns, 3)Vfeli^^ consistency oJfo the> individual 's occupa'^tional -* 

. ." ■ ' ■ '■ . . . ^ ■ • * ' ■' ■■ 

fe§e^nii<2 ^vtr tlBSS 4). the Hiayelop ^'nt of personal p f^ychological attributes 

consistent with the role requirements f^r the chdsen^cai;eer and 5)/how 



-close *the occupational selection matches the ideals, Interests^^ abilities, 
and resources of the individual. Crites discusses the various scales and 

• i^easures which hWe been and are ctirrentl^ being developed to measure 
the degree to which career maturity has been obtained by adolescent's and 
young adults.^ It appears from his analysis that numerous measures are 
available for the validation of career education curricula. To the extent 

. that ,stich programs are concerned with the goals for career educatlofi which 
have ' been formtilated and refined from the early '1920's to the' present and " 
to the extent that Super's criteria or other siniilar criteria have, been 
ope^atlonalized in the form of various inventories arid scales, the effect 
pf such pto grams can be easily evaluated at spme point in the future. 
The question which remains* is, ho^ can career development ^purricula be 
evaluated before their full development and implementation? 

Numerous groups have been engaged in developing , curriculum materials 

* -■*. . ■ • • ■ ' ' ■ ' V , - ' 

for career education* As leaders. in the United States' Office of Education 
and the National Institute for Education continue to emphasize career 
education as a priority topic, 'for develqpment and research many mor^e 
groups will become involved in the design of instructional programs and 
materials to achieve th e goals of career education. It will take years for 
these materials and programs to be developed-, refiiued, installed and tested. 

• • ' - A ' 

Programs beginning in the elementary school and extend|.ng upward through 
the secondary school are not likely. to bring about noticeable changes in 
^ the measures Crites discusses- except after sequential use across grade, 
levels for several years. Perhaps the developpi^nt of new scales appropriate 
for use wi^ eleinentary school age children to measure dimensions of 
career maturity would give some earlier indication "of the potential - 



^ef fectiveness' of various curricula. Ultimately, however, the *ef fectiveriees 
of such curricula can be determined only when the children- who have been 

« rv •• . V ■ ' I 1 . , ^ 

influenced by them become young. adults and make^ increasingly Wre m^jor and 
perhaps 'largely irreversible career choices. How well these individuals 'choose; 

■■ • ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ ■ . ' ' . • ; ' ■ ' • 

how informed they are about tltftimselve's,' th^ir qulture aind its occupational 
rples, responsibilities and, rewards; how -satisf iedythey are with themselvfes * 
and thedr personal-social-occupational role ; how well^h^y understand therlr 
own role in relation to other roles, and how well they function toward 
fulfilling the double demands of societal productivity and personal self- 
actualization within, their* primary work activity are the ultimate cBi>teria • 
by which educational programs and curricula- should be evaluated. ^ Yet decisions 
must be mjide qow about which carfeer education paradigms for curriculum design 
should be translated into curriculum- materials and which cur^iculiim materials 

^ ' ' ■ 1 ■ • ■ ■ • " '•V", ;* ■■ ; a ' \. ' 

which have already been developed should be further refined, insta/lled," 
tested' and disseminated, widely to the nation's^ schools • .Logical validation ^ 
of the rationales ^d paradigms used by curriculum developers to "generate . 
the actual topics, activities and, materials of the curricula they propose 
can be carried out prior to. the full development or' implementation of the ^ ^ 
prpgjrams. Such- logical Validation is necessary if limited funds and resources 
are "to be expended* wisely in the deyelopment of a finite number of properly 
conceptualized programs which have a reasonable probability of succeeding in 
meeting the geneirally stated and accepted goals for career education. It 
is the purpose of .thi« paper to. 'provide ^ means for determining the logical 

validity of the/jCarfeer Development, for Children Project (CDCP) paradigm 

/ • ■ . • , . '\ ^ .•■■.,* ■ 

for a K - 12 curriculum in career education, A logical validation framework 



. will be constructed from* two prospectives • The. finest prospective allows 

V *■ . ■ , \ ■ • . - 

^ ^ ■ . ' \ ■ ■ ■■ ' ■ 
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"the CDGP curriculum generation paradigm to be examined against some basic*' 
issues underlying career education. Th.eVsecond prospective allows the un- 
derlying philosophy and organization of the program to be evaluated 'against 
general guidelines for curricului^' design. - 

* ; . ■ ^ % > ; ■ , , • . . ^ 

. V" ' Basic Issue in Career Development Education 

■ , ■. ■ ^ • • • ^ . .. 

' , ' ■■■ r " ' ' : ^ • 

, The issues to be dealt with are present in any situation in. which 

: ■ 

• • / . ■ ) 

education occurs.'^ Ta the extent that career education curricula begin 

to deliberately prepare the student to enter the productive work force 

* ~ ■ ■f - ■ ■ ^ - . 

^of our nation , through preparation for and adoption M^f specific career 

roles, the issues assume a greater importance than for *more globally^ 

- - ^'^ " ■ ■ . . ' ' ■ * 
oriented educative programs. ' ' , 



Stability vs. Change ' i * - 

- ;^ . ' . v" 

. Change is a pervasive force in 'all aspects of society, a point made 

. • . ■ ~. ' ' ^ . - ' -te ' ' . . 

' very well by Toffler (1970) and maiiy other authors In this century the - 

\' '' ^ ■ ■ • ' . -S * . . 

' rate of technological advance and change has been so great that we jare now 



suffering from what Michael Warien has called a "knowledge "Inversion.''^ 
A 'great deal of new knowledge, hew values , new attitudes , and ■ resulting " 
new occupational roles and life Styles is the special province of adolescents 
and young adults who are not yet mature, educated and wise by conventional . 
chronological age and conferred degree standards* Mar ie^ goes on to note . :* 
that the rapid and major changes in technical -knowledge and social behavior 



Personal communication by Michael Marien to* the author 



have resulted In an "-Ignorant so cie,ty." A large portion tfiat Ignoraftce 

lies in the more Wtufre, "adult and "educated" portion ^of our population. As 

• ■ ' . ^ ' ■ ■ '•■-.'* 

adults who hold <iegrees, ^licenses, certification or who 'have contributed 
to technolbgica] advance through personal or cooperate^ effort we are lulled' 



■p 



into •believing we, are educated.. But, says Marieri; 



We have created a society tha/t we cannot understand 
and there fare cannot manage; our ignorance is a baisic 
factor in all of our public problenis • . . . 

.-. ■ ' ' ' -i ■ ' 

Education, therefore, can no longer be thought of an 
activity solely confined to the young, the 'most 
important learning needs §.t present are among adults . 
(Mar i4n, 1973, p. 513) . V 



Marien identified, an-area which presents /a tremendpus problem to;, ^ 
educators, planning a curriculum- designed to direc^sl:udents to future 
occupational roles. It is true that some educato'rs. of an -c:ssentialist 
educational philosophy bias may not recqgnize the ' problem which Marien 
identifies. There are still many persons who feel that the content of 
^the disciplines they. teach or study is some great and absolute truth; 

course thi& is foolish since the world of conceptual organization and 
ideas ^is completely tentative and arbitrary . There is no truth in any^^- 
conceptual scheme or knowledge organization. There is only functional 
utility of the .knowledge system to categorize, events and experience toward 

' . - ■ ^ .. . 

domriruni eating to others one's observations, inferences and predictions . ^ 
A knowle'dge or conceptual system is true only in. that sense that it is 
isomorphic with empirical , observed phenomena "and is "high in its denotative 
meaning_to a large number of persons-^eT^iHfjxg_an-JLnJ"^^^^ 

their categorization, .interpretation^ and manipulation. To the extent > 



6) 



th-at an organized knowledge system is,- at soir^ point ; • ilsomorphic with 
empirically observed "events and, in addition, denotes clearly to many people 
the same meanings and feelings, it is likely td be a useful and worthwhile ^ 
bit of content fcp: inclusion in a curriculum., It is also likely to help 

* the persons who learn it's arbitrary structure to function as effective 
and rational .problem solvers '(Staats, 1^71). However, like any other 

' invention, gadget or tool, concepts' or knowledge systems become outdated. 

Sooner or later sojae one else Invents a new conceptualization wl^ich is ^ 

* ^ " • ^' ' " ^ ■ 

more isomorphic witH mpre observed phenomena or events and' is ino re easily 

■ ■ . " . ' . : ^ St ' • ■ ■ ■ ' 

understood or comprehended by more people. Thus kiiowledge structures 

constantly change-,- Lately they have been changing very rapidly. As basic- 

knowledge structure's change they bring about new- ways of responding to * 

.and interacting with all aspects of the personal, physical and social 

environment, ' Changes in knovledge structures are not limited to how we * 

•th^nk 'abbut matter and energy ,"'molec»les and mbtibh. They also e:ttend 

. ■ ■ ' \ . " ' - ■ - ' ■•, ■■■■■■■^ •■' ■ ' '* 

^ "to hdWfWe think about ouVselves, our; families and frfends, marriage, 

■ ' „ ■ ■" o ■ . ■ . , ■ ■ ■ . ■ la 

' ■ . - , . ■ -• 

abortion, war,.' xeligi,pn, 4 God, love and work, In.short^, ther^. j^s no realm 

. . . « ' i * ' 

of human activity, individual or social, which is' not somehow conceptualized 
by . some arbitrary knowledge systems ^ The wa^ the activity is. conceptualized , 
changes constantly QverJ li'f etimes and generations eitHer greatly or littlf^ , . / 
depending uti&p the part'^cular' activity *ahd many other factors. The changes 
in conceptualization cause great changes in huma^gi behavior /patterns individually 

■ - ■ . " ' * ^ . a* ■ * . ' r ^ ■ ■ ' 

dhd socially, technologically and, .spiritually , We usually/ desc]?ibs^ these 

/ ' • ■„ •■ ■ ' _ . , , ■ , • ^ , 

changes by saying^ the ideals^ . values , life styles, ethos, technology, . * • 

^,ecgR- ^ fti' g S ' f u of li'ving or me cuxnure are changing\ We might be * 

■' • ' . •<» . 
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— . ■ — ^ — — ^7 , <\ . : ■ 

f.' ■ * * ■ *♦ » ' 

more correct In simply sayEig the knowledge structures by which the people 
, in the -culture think about themselve^s and their world are changing. The 

\. ■ ■ ' ' ■ • • • v ■ ■ ; ■ ' ^ •« . • ■ • 

knowledge appears* to feed upon itselif. Invention and conceptualization 
fuel what Toffler (1970) call^ the "tethnological engine," r / 

Some^^scholors advocate a controlled and planned society. They properly 
-V see the d^jigers of a continuation of an ever accelerating rate of change 
in which irhfe "technological engine" runs wild and coui'^letely beyond the • 
control of our Vignorant society," 'SkiV Tier has long been a proponent for 
a rational, controlled society. His recent ^book Beyond Freedom and Di-gnity 
(1971) raises anew the question 'of whether or not we can survive;, as a ' 
.culture and species without such control and planning, - * • . 

It seejns unlikely that the r^^te of knowledge building and technologic 
change wML be controlled by legislation or governmental intervention , ' 
Faptors more likely to contribute to a reduction in the rate of technologic 
change in the calture are, increasing^ scarcity of^ basic energy, mineral* v 
and^ food>resources which are also needed to fuel the technological engine, 

V ^ ' ■ ^ ■ . , / ■ : 1 ■ , . ■ ■ . " . 

*;In future centuries our nation and^q the r nations may become more at-able.^^d 

, ■ ■ ■ . " . ■ " ' .* . ■■■■■ ■ . ' , ^ : . ' ■ 

utlchanging because there are few basic resoiiiroes to operationalize the hew 
conceptual knowledge which is invented. Conceptualizing^ new technology 

. " ■■ =' ■ ' A ■ .■• ' . ■ ■ " ■ 

does not consume nearly^as' many b^sic resources.\ as does implementing that 
technology. Consequently , it is possihle^ Q^t ,in the future, culti^res ^ 
faced 'with Scarce basic^ resources may develop norms which vtew conceptual 

' c,. ■ ' . .... . 

Invention as a dange^roiis evil which ^cf^uses ult^mat^ destruction to the ^ \i 

. ; ■ .^ • ^ ■ * ■ ■■ r I ■ . ^^'^ ; - ' , 

,\ phjysital .arid ecological' environment and expends scatqe resources fqolishly, ^ 

. ■ ' ^" - ■■ / ^ - ' ' ■ . ' ■ •■ ■ 7" ■ / ^ ' ■ ' . . ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

> There are currently spme , prototype norms of thp nature whi%h have arisen » J^. ■ ; 



out of concern fojr 'environmental polJStfion and ^iestructjLon , V 
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' Still other scholars^ see maj^*s technology and his capacity to invent 
and. create as being the solution to all hiiman problems, Wh6h gas, oil and 

^coal energy .resources are exhausted, mari*s technology will ptoduce new un- 
limited . energy sources from controlled nuclear fusion or le^s unlimited* 
but still tremendous energy sources frpm the sun. For eyery problem there. 

„ will, be "^nany^n^ themselves will create new problems ^which 

wi'lj demand and receive new solutions . aYuL sp on forever. So reason these \ 
scholars whcj^ see man\s ability^, to solve^ and" create problems, as boundless"! 

Iftiat will the_>^"rld be, like when the xhil^reh in'our eletaentarv vschools 
are adulfes?- Which cultural pattetji^ unrestricted change or a car^efully " 

^ controlled society, will ybe«- predominant? How can we prepare students- for^: 

^3 ^ ... ' ■ . , ' . 

occupational roles 15* or 20 years into the future? How can_we ,prepa|e our- 

■' ■ ■ ■ . ■'■ ' ■ y • ' " . ■ ' ■ . ' 

selves to live and function wel-J in that ^me uifcertain futuie? These 
are .all qustlons which have significance for (designers of Career education 
curricula or any other social program?, . 



Technology as' Mas^ter; o^r Servant . ' i ' ^ 

One unfortunate^ pattern of recent knowledge invention and technology^ 
is^hat it has tended to develop an abundance of ^oyerspecialized occupational 
roles.' Some of this specializa^on is evidenced in the jargon of particular 
' fields and occupatfions. Other evidence exists dii the form of« common' devices 
and appliances which have come to require special tools* and attendants for 

their care and servicing,^ Perhaps an ^examplie will'^help. To remove the - 

• ■ - ■ ' \ ■ V 

distributor points on some new automobiles a special cylindrical tool with 
two prongs on the end .is needed- , Eiarlier^,versions of the S:.e automobile 



distributors had." a 'pimple screw and rfut which he I'd the disttibutor poitits 
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in place,- Nearly ev<|^ one has a screwdriver and a pair of pliers and could, 
if they wante<l to, remove the points. Few persons have the special tool 

which is now required to remove the distributor point » Ivan Illich notes 

"1 .• ■ , . ■ , 

that when knowledge specialization, construction of tools and goods and 

■* ' ' . ■ • ' ' ■ ' . 

social organization require thev/oi^mmon persons tQ: seek out' specialists 

■ ■ ^ // . , . ,•■ . : ■ --.^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

to solve problems he might properly solve himself, the individuai is left 
feeling impotent and dehumanized. Illich suggests that knoij^ledge, technology 
and social systems ougjit to tiMve the quality of convivial tools • According 



A convivial society should be designed to allow all 
*its Tuerabers the most autonomous action by means of 
tools least controlled by others. (Illich, 1973 , p* ^3) 



Illich defines tools broadly, A tool is any mechanical device, social 
institutiorf or conceptual organization or social cojivent ion which produces 
Jgeal or intangible commodities/ such as food, electricity} automobiles, . 
education, health, knowledge or decisions. 

Tools foster conviviality to the extent to which they 
can be used, by anybody, ^ often or as seldom, as de-r 
sllred, for accomplishment of a purpose chosen by the ^ 
usjer. w The use of such tools by one person does not ' 
- ^ restrain another from using them equally. They ,do not 

require previous certification of the user. Xiieir 
existence does not impose any obligation to use them. 
" * They allow the user to express^ his meaning in action, 
(Illich, 1973, p. 63). 

■■■■ ■ ■ : ( ■ ' 

Illich gives as examples of jconvivial tools reading and "writing and the 
telephone. Reading and writing are complex conceptual tool& which nearly 
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everyone. In our society. learns to use reasonably well. A person can read 
or write whatever Ke chooses for whatever purpose whenever he wants . 
Years ago if a person wanted some of his ideas or feelings encoded into 
written sytnbols so that they, could be preserved, distributed or sent to 
' a particular person he had to go see a scribe who possessed the necessary 
encoding skill. If He wanted to read a message from friend he also had 
to see tlie scribe to have^ the message dercodeH, Now nearly everyone can 
vrite a note to his friend or^ read a note from his friend all by himself, ' / 

Reading and writing hav^lJlecome more, cbnviviai tpo'ls aiid\consequejitly ._con-;?___ V _ 
tribute<jto the conviviality of society. Jlhe telephone^ postal system, • -/ 
and personal automobile also convey a greater conviviality to society. / 
These and other tools allow greater personal^ choice about what one will / 
do, when he will do it, and how he will go about it. Conviviality is 
increased with a decrease in specialization of training- of individuals. 
Tools designed to be convivial should help combat the ''ignorant society*' ' 
condition in which we find ourselves by allowing each individual more: , , " 
control over his own fate. This in turn should lead to feelings of :joy ^ 
and fulfillment. Overspecialization of tools an4 society can be expected 
to lead to regimentation; dependence, exploitation ^d impotence. Thus, 
^Illich argues* calling for despeclalization in our educational and social 
practices. * > 1 

Again there are major implications here for career development education. 
If we are to educate children toward becoming competent, happy self-controlled 
adults in world of work roles we must train .them broadly in a wide 
array of convivial skills.^ They laust be able to do as much as they can 
for themselves. They must be inter- and multi-disciplinary in their thinking. 
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They must possess -a wide array of skills which allow them' to seek out 
and learn how to do what they want to do when they want to do it with 
minimum dependence upon the skills of any special person or group* A 
technology built upon the principle of conviviality has potential to 
further humanize society and enhance .personal self-actualization within 
lifetime career activities.- A technology built around superspecialized 
'roles, statuses and occupations will almost certainly denigrate the 
individual and the instit.utions of which he is a member, . 
The benefits, of convivial toolg have .become recognized in i^^ 



recently. The efficiency of assembly line procedures has been found to ; 

\ . ' . . ^ " ^ ■ , ( 

not always be so efficient.- The hidden costs of dull, repetitive, narrow, 

' ' ^ ' 

unimaginative production line jobs are boredom, hostility, illness, poor work- 
.manship, drug abuse, violence,, absenteeism, and many other symptoms which result 
froiji dehumanization by improperly us^d technology. A number of automotive 
producers, furniture manufacturers and other industrial producers have 
begun to experiment with training their workers to work across a wide ^ < , 
spectrum of roles within the organization. This requires training a much 
wider range of skills and helps develop a worker more self-respected and 

competent who is also more adaptive, flexible, motivated and useful to the 

' ' , ■ . ■ . t . . 

parent compaiiy. In some places assembly lines are giving way to teams of 

■ ' ■ . ^ .■-=.■• - ■ • 

persons who are responsible for all th^ operations „across^ a 

production (Rothschild, 1973). In other more radical approaches^ workers' 

decide when and how much they will work in factories that are open 24 . 

houi^ a day, seven days a week where workers may come and go as they please, 

producing as much or as little as . they desire* This , of course, is possible 

only when workers are themselves> or in small groups, responsible' for the'-. 
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complete production of a finished product from start to finish as ' is the 

case In constructing a pie.ce of furniture or small aircraft. ^ ^ 

« ■ • • 

Many corporate management training programs for years have required • 

the t\-ainee to work for a time in all the major roles and oeprationS per- 

formed by the persons' the trainee will eventually supervise. This inquires 

the ..potential manager to learn a very broad array of roles and skills; In 

^ .-'^ . ■ , ■ ■ 

short he becomes more convivial by^ virtue of his extensive and broad training. 
He, is, therefore, a more valuable person to himself and his company. There 
is no 

■p.. " ■ . * \ . " ' 

made by the cumulative experiences th^y were fortunate enough to enjoy^ 

There mpurits an ever increasing array of evidence from behavioral science 

that differences among^ accomplishments of most people are primarily 

experiential and not genetic. I-That works for the manager would almost 

certainly work for the majority of workers who may have become attenuated 

in their occupational and ^^ersonal developmeln^ being confined 

to one narrow set of skills and functions. 

For years there has been much talk about the pursuit of ultimate meaning, 



feelings . of^ worth responsibility through means outside one's occupation, , 
Community activities, church, recreational pursuits and hobbies are all well 
established ways which are held up to persons as means to self--actualizatipn. 
It -is almost 'as/ if whole segments of .our population have been encouraged , 
to endure and comply with dehumanizing nonconvivial occupational , roles in ' ^. 
order that they can find meaning and fulfillment somewhere, else. One 
significant aspect of the .CDCP program is that it proposes self-actualization 
through one's occupational role. This is a grand idea and one not often 
proposed. Nearly all persons tnust^ work at something or other. How .wonderful 



ur 
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•to Increase the probability that persons may find joy'and fulfillment in 
.their primaryNlife activity, their occupational Vole* 

Within occupational or career families there are differences in con- 
ytviality which are apparent. Again th^se differences probably result 
mostly .from differential experience. Physicians are trained to higher leS^els 
of conviviality within health sciences than are [laboratory technicians. 
Architects likewise have a w^der array of career relevant skills than do 
draftsmen. The difference between a physician and a laboratory technician 
or ah architect and a draftsman is similar to the difference between the 
plant manager and th^ assembly line worlter. The formar individuals have- 
been educated and trained in a wider array - of roles and skills than the 
latter. Consequently they have greater control over* tfheir own actions and , 
choices within their careeri^ and less dependience upon others for major 
•decisions. They simply have a wider arrays of tooJ.^ available to them that 
may make them mbre in control, motivated, responsible.,' and self-actualized . 
persons witTiin their career activity. 

Assuming there is a cotapelling logic tolllich's argument steward^ 
building a more convivial society what- role , can education play in this task?; 
What can^career development curricula do to promote conviviality in society? 
Is it;. reasonable to believe that the educational programs of our. schools ^ > 
can effect changes _ in practi^ces in institutions in which-people are employed 
as adults?^ Can career development curricula promote conviviality as a 'valued 
ideal aipong student? whJch^they will strive toward in their personal career 
development as young adults? v. ' 0 . . , ". 

, ' \ - ' ; • ■ ■ • . ' • ■ ■ ■ • • • 

.. \: . ■ ■ • ■ : ■ . .. 



Whd Is an Educated Person? . . • ; 

^ I Ai educated person is a person who c^n love others. Before he can 
love 6"?hers he muist respect himself. He must feel confident, in and com- 
p.eteht about himself and his role in dealing with others.. He is also rational 

skilled in reasoning, intuitive and ^alytic thinking. ; He is . compasisionate 

• I. • ■ ' ■ '■ ^ 

i , ' ' . - ■ . • • , " - . - 

and 1 warm in his interpersonal relationships/ He is sensitive, empathetlcj 

" ' . ■ - " . ■ ^• 

, and \non-ethnocentric. He is an independently- motivated} life long learner. 

He is a problem-seeker and solver;. He is fluent and flexible in bis 

,j - ', . . . "..»"■"■'■•• 

, • i . ' , . ■ ' ' * . ■ _ , . ,' . " 

perceptions, ^.deas, and feelings. He is curious^ and an inquirer, an avid 
gatherer and organizer of information and ideas. He is a coper rather than ^ 

. ' : V • ^, ' - ■* . " • * ■ ' , - ; . ', ■ . . 

a defender, an active. $eeker rather than a passive :acce is "a ' 

*" , ' ■*■• « ■ ' . ■ . ' . • 

clarifier of his own'belie^ systeibs and values tcJward remoying dissonance-;. 

betw^l^.. the ideals ho professes and the actions of his daily life. He is 

\a person who continues to grow in wisdom, .competence, compassion and reason 

throughout his lifetime. Ma;slow (1943,/ 1962) has described the educated * 

person as. have many other thoughtful scholars of human behavior and: , ' 

development before and since (Riibin, 1969, Combs, 1962). ^ . • 

i - ■ . ' . < , . ■ - . ■ _ / " 

/ ^This has long been the ideal of the educated fjerson. This type of- 

educated person is ideally suited to life in a rapidly cyanging society. ' / 

Because he i$* a curious , life long.^questfer , a problem seeker and solver, 

a pei^pei,uai_ St^ adaptive, and creative personality, . 

he bo|th contributes to and thrives on change in his culture.' Such an - ^'^' W 

individual has developed a broad array of basic skills whitfi endow hiifi 

with ian unusual^^-'degree of conviviality. 

•In a highly' controlled and stable society, which as was noted earlier. 



is prpposed by some scholars, the educated personcgdescribed above would pose 
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a threat. He. would be viewed as a deviant and undoubtedly woyl^ be "treated" 
.to correct his abnormal tendencies, George Orwell describes this type of 
society his book Nineteen Eighty Four ♦ . In a highly controller! soxjlety ' 
the' educated person is one who ha^ leafned^his"^^ bccupatrlDnal 

role well and cpme to take pride in his contribution toward 'achieving some 

■ , ■ . - ' ' ■ '\. ' 

■ / / " . -■/.',- 

great social cause. We would expect thinking and afction to be, ©ore uniform i 

in such a society as "properly" educated persons worked together with passion 

c . , ^ -■■ " r ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

and zeal toward ^otne widely shared common end goaJ.s, We would Turther Expect 

. die abcial status and ^personal relationships ofe members of this society to . 
be clearly and perhaps rigidly defined. The "educated- person" in such a 
society^becomes the authoritarian personality who needs to be dominated . . 

^ and to dominate, who is fear-ful; of any person or condition who questions 
the existing order of knowledge, values or social practice, wJi^?^^ * • 

against change, thinks categorically and lis fulfilled only within some 
great cause prescribed by some external authority who controls hi'is desjtiny^ 
and under whose direction he works, thinks, loves and lives. This type , 
of ''educated person" has also been described by many scholars' (Rokeach, I960: 
» Adomo, 1967), In.many i^ays the authoritarian persortality Is the antithesis * . 
of the ' educated, ^uraaiilzed individual * described by Maslow (1943, 1962), ^ 
•Rubin (1969) and ^^C^ (1962), . ,^ " .. 

In«reality a given society is never completely open to change or 

completely controlled/ Given societies aire interesting mixtures of self- 
actualized and authoritarian personalit^j^y^X Both conditions of society 
and personality types are apparent in our ^own recent history. The deep 
involvement of the United States in World War II produced a unification . 
* of thinking, --action, values, ideals and life styles which may have been 
-'unmatch^^d-'in. pur previous histb^ry'. This ;unifonnity of purpose was reflected 

..ERIC"..,- • . :. •■ • . '^-^ ■ ,;, ■ : v:;, ■ ■ 
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in the development of many technical training programs which had as their 
goals the development of specific&competencies for specific industrial and 

military roles • Thas machinists and military of f icers , when in ; 

demand, could he trained in a few.wfeeks rather than in the customary pattern 

♦ . . . , ■ . * • • 

of Several yjears o'f formal training or apprenticeship. Education was reduced.' 
for such g^roups to the bare bones business* of^ training for narrow technical. 

. _ competence, -^AJ^fer World War II, and especially after the Korean War, uniformity 
of national goa^ls and great causes were muCji ,less apparent. Divergence of 
ideals, values, life styles, educations, and* occupations has steadily increased 
to the present. Educated persons of earlier times wit^ more authoritari-an*^ 

: personalities who had- b^en^ taught anc^ who'had learned to accept tlieif lot, 
show great respect for ^uthority, to think stereotypicafly , about themselves 
and others," to^believe in the absolute nature and Grujth of kndwled^^^^ . ' 
'acadeinic and scientific disciplines, and to accept little'dr no responsibility 

■ ■ ' 7 ■ ' r "I ' ■ ■ • ^ . ■ ■ : ^ i-^ ■ " - ^ • ' -•: /■ ■ • 

* ' for* their own destiny still made up a largevpart of .the «aat ion's middle class 



work -force. These persons we re/^of fended and -^threatened b^the ever increasing 
divergency in publically. expressed values and life styles, and by the questioning 
of basic goals, values and ideals whic^ began iri earnest ini the sixties t . ' 

i& ;, " . . ■ . . . ■ » ■■ - .. . • j . ■ . ^ ■ • . , \, ■ 

through free speech, civil rights, and black power activistls. Tttus we see . 
the educated person is determined irii large part' by the context and times 



of society in which he lives and- the forces which tend to make that society 
and its institutions dynamic and ^ev ey-^ changing or more stable and controlled. 
It would appear, however, as is the case in biological evolution of species 
and the principle of natural selection through genetic variation, that the 
person who is more flexible and adaptable has a definite advantage in any 
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society over his -'rigid self -stereo typed, npnadaptive and impotent counter- 
'part. V . ' ; . ; V, _ , 

The implications for « career education curricula are again apparent. 



Students have^oth differential needs and preferences for particular skills, 
Furthermore, differential roles in society and different life styles cause 
certain skills to be of more value and utility to some individuals than to 
others • ,Thus , while the profile of fhe "educated person" may include 
common characteristics, the emphasis ujon certain of those characteristic^ 



and the proficiency in their associated skills may be expected to vary across 
"educated .persons /V The engineer may be expected to value," emphasize, vand 
show more profipiency ' in certain subsets of analytic thinking skills than 
the marriage counselor, who may value, emphasize, and show more proficiency 
in certain subsets of interpersonal relationship and social perception skills • 
Botfi may have proficiency ' in many common skills, but it is unlikely that th^ir 
skill profile will be identical in emphasis and degree of proficiency. The 
. differential demands of society, as well as differences, in their individual ' 
experiences and personalities , .insure this. Obviously, both kinds of 

individuals are needed by society. There is no, moral or practical basis ^ 

. ■ . . / ■■ ■ . . ■ ♦ ■ ' - . ' ■■ \ ■ ' ■ _ ^ ■ 

for attempting/to produce more>or fewer engineers or ^ima^riage counselors 
. • ' • ; ■ ^ , ; 0 . ■ : ^ _ 

throiigh education. There is, howeviBr,* a strong moral and practical basis 

~ nfoiT^rovidrhg an^^ special 

skills aotording to their preferences and the needs of society and wher^ 

both -may also be assured adequate oppoirtunity to become proficient to some 

decree in the broaii array of skills which characterize the "educated person." 

Carreer education curricula should*, therefore, be designed ^to develop such 

.wide arrays of skill and not be concerned with "fitting" certain individuals ^ 



to specif iC' vocations. Given the proper broad array of coping 

er!c ■ A - ■ 



; skills and adequate infprmation about himself and the pccupational world 
the student should be able to "fit" himself to a vocation much better 
than any counselor.' It is iiiq)ortant that he- bie able to do so since he will 
quite likely have to continue to "fit" himself to changing career opportiihities 
and pa tterns for the rest of his productive life. ^ 



Locus of Motivation . o 

Why do people learn and grow? What is it that makies students and adults 

persist after remote gpals? What is it which motivates people to. strive, work, 

study and play? -There are very basic differences in the views various scholars 

hoid about the locus of motivation for human activity. There tend to be 

■■■*'.'. ' ■ - ■ 

two major world views about this topic*. One view conceptualizes students, 

workers or any other group of humans as being naturally passive and inactive 

unless they .are forced to be productive and competent by external rewards?. All 

behavior is considered to be motivated out of the desire of the individual , 

to receive some extrinsic reward which is held out to him by some garent,' \. 

manager, teacher or other controlling agent. The second major vl^w conceptuali 

Kumans as -organisms in quest of experience and its organization. This view 

holds that humans seek out experience, learn, study, work and play because* 

they (Jeriv^great intrinsic satisfaction from/organizing, understanding and 

' ' * ' ■ ■ * ' - , ■ ■«''-'. 

gaining greater control over their erivirofiment . These opposing views .a,re 

reflected in many areas of endeavor. 

^ ■ ' ■ . . ■ ■■ • 

In his first chapter in The Cotfdf tions of Learning , Gagne (1970) paints 

\ ' • ' ■ • * ' . . ■ ■ •■■ ■ ■ • / — ' , /: 

out that the choice of . experimental patadigm and experimental organism by 
'Ainericari learning theorists has greatly influenced the learning theories 



which Have been developed. The paradigm has typically required an organism 
to engage in simple acts for •which he is regarded, non-rewarded or pOnished 

by some external msinipulator . This type of paradigm has given rise, among 

*■.'•<▼ ' ' . ■• ■ • ' 

psychologists with strict behavioris tic orlen^tations , to the notion that 

^ ■ • ■ . * • »■ 

organisms inpluding humans are largely passive agents in their envijonment 

.. r.y^^-^ ...... ; , , . ■ .■• . . ,. ■ ~ ., 

'unless stimulated to action by external controls. Their role as children, 
students, patients, workers or other members of society is. to work for the 

' rewards established by the pqpple who control their destiny, be it parent, 
teacher, 'priest, manager; or politician. , TKey are assumed to be motivated 
primarily by extrinsic contingencies of reit[if orcement which are managed by 
Others. It Is true that under many conditions which have been establishe4, 
experimentally and socially humans , rats, cats*, mice and many othfer- organisms 
can and do act as if they were motivated only by such extrinsic factors. 
The question which has ofjien been ignored is y7"lf you starve a rat and then 

.. ■ ■ • :*•■•■'- y • ^ . ■ ' " ' ' . ■ 

put him in a Skinner box to make him work for"'his .food what else can you 
expect him to do except to interact. with you according to your designs thfoujgh 
poshing the bar the way you want and force him to?" If the rat (or man) 
wants to eat (be rewarded) and the experimenter (parent^ teacher, manager) 

is in complete authority over 'him, then he must attend to the task, find out 

* ' , ^- . . . ■ . . . V ' , ' .'■ 

what it is his master has In mind for him and.perform accordingly^ As 
Bruner (196B) notes the organism may choose to reject the authority of the • 
"experimenter" and defend against doing the task*set for him. He certainly .. 
, ^will be punished or non-rewarded fbr such deviance, but he may find great 
intrinsic satisfaction in resisting the« "experiment>er" (parent , teacher, 
manager). Bruner notes this is the case with mauy students who supposedly have 
behavioral and learning ^sorders (X969i (5hapte^r^^^ 
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The rat in his natural ehvironment is a much Imore complex, interesting, 
problem .solving and self-rcontrolled organism tA an is the rat in a Skinner 
box. Thfe work of Konrad Locenz (1952) and other etjhologists in studying 
the behavior of animals in .their natural settings yields a very different 
ArtLew of learning-. In their" natural habitats-an4flials— have— tr^mendo-as-Gapaeirt-y— 
•for problem solving and self . regulation^ Laboratory studiea-^of the cognitive 
capabilities of animals wl^ch have been undertaken are beginning to^T^ipnfirm 
the^hypo theses of field studies of animal* behavior (Harlow H.' F. , illuck, 
J, P., & Suomi, S. J. 1972; Rachlin, H. & Green, L,, 1972). It would appear 

that the harrow and restricted experimental paradigms which have be^n used 

"<*■■-.' '_•'>' • ■ • . ■ ■ 

to study human^and animal learning have given ri§e to oversimplified and 

mechanistic vieWs^ of motivation and behavior which are inadequate for in- 
terpreting large realms of activity. It may .be that' the mechanistic behavior is- 
tic views of human learning aiid motivatidn which have been so prevalent 
in American psydiology have been developed* selectively by a. society which in 
large part had already formed a similar view of the nature of human learning - 
and motivation. Most American learning theorists may have been, in fact, 
busy in the task of designing experiments which wcfuld prove what mo^ people 
and they themselves already accepted as true. Some evidence for this 
hypothesis can be f oiund ^In studies of management and educational practices. 



Douglas McGregor in his study of management practices in business and 

' ' ■ - ■ . . . 

' industry^ noted there are two major management comologies; He called these 

theory X and. theory Y. These theori^fs are ways in which managers conceptualize 
the nature of man and his motivation. Theory X assumes that people are 
pa3sive, that_tl^^y>nus t be forced to work or to'^be productive; to make 
som^e thing of themselves ,*that they are not responsible- and have little , 
self-control. Therefore they must be controlled by authoratative managers 



who plan for the employee what is best for him and the cothp^t/y. In opposition 

■■' : ■ ■. v\ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' 7 ■ ■ ■;■ ■ . . 

theory Y. assume that the primary motivation for work activity is intrinsic, 

• • * n . ■ • . • ■ • r 

that people are responsible and capable of self-control, that the, interaction 

. '» 

of . manager and employe^ is best viewed as a mttual and collaborative problem 
solving activity toward common g;oals where both are dependent upon the 
other and both exert 'power^ and influence upon the other (1969) • McGregor 
suggests that most managers have tended to believe theory X and have inter-, 
acted witlwthe employees they supervise, accordingly /(1967) • Theory X is. 
/remarkahdy 1 ike class ic al^ Amer ic^n^ ke^^ 

assumpljions abotit the nature of man and his tnotiVation. Many teachers,. ^ ,1 

principals arid parents hdve also enjbraced the assumptions of theory X<.^ 

■ r .. ■ 

Postinan and Weingairtner (19^69), Charles Silberman (1970) and many, other 

observers of the operationlal patterns of schools show >i^ry clearly that 



students *are often perceived as lazy, foolish, irresponsible, incompetent 
Individuals who must somehow be. forced to learn enough to approximate 
becotri-hg human. - THie problems of this viewp&lnt and its effects upon studeiits 
and teachers have beien discussed extensively by the author in another 
document (Cole, 1972), ' * 

V Wher^ McGre^r's ^^ry X is well grounded in| the empiricism of 
behaviori,stic learning' theory , . his theory Y' is equally as well- grounded 
in the empiricism and rauch^tronger rational-theoretic view of cognitive 
'learning theory. There is overwhelming evidence to believe that man. ia^ 
"^Ja quester, that he acts,Wrks, plays and learns not because someone forces 
him to but because he is naturally equipped to do so and derives'pleasure 
from doing so.. Ptaget's work contributes greatly to this view. His work 
is perhaps \he mo'st significant of a,ny psychologist- of our time iri/::x,^ 



raising jquest ions 4nd producing forinulat:^bns about how liumans grow and 
learn. '\Aa HUnt (1969, p. ^ 16) notes:* 

^ ! Piager*s observations *^agd his theorizing provide evidence • 

i j and conceptions 'disson^c with the conception^pfevalent 

■ ! among S - R behavior theorists that organisms, including 

; human beings, tend to be passive and inactive until driven' 

■X • into action by impelling. stimulation-. 



I 



^Bruner,^ through his work in the study -of cognit;Lon and ^xroblem solving 
±8 also a major contri^utq^r^ 

meaning, not because. they are forced by others to' .do so but because they 
are forced by [the design of - their nervous systems to quest to create ; 
atjructure and order in a} world of infinite and* chaotic stimulus events 
(Brimer, 1968; .Br-uner , Olver , & Greenfield, 1966) • , ' ^1 

Educational practice based upon the assumptions, of cognitive, learping 
the'pry and the motivational theory of Masflow (1943) and Snygg and Combs (1949) 
has b^en called process education. The basic^difference-between- process " ^ 
education arid more traditional approaches coricems the locus of motivation 
for human action. McGregor noted in /the practice of business and industrial 
manageia^nl: the cosmological view adopted by the supervisor determines the 
operational practices he will use. Likewise" the bias of curriculum developers 
and educators toward theory X or theory Y viewpoints of man and his motivation 
will greatly effect the types of materials programs and teaching "practices 
prescribeil for the classroom. Theory X views fit well with a stable, • ^/ 
controlled society where the educated person is the authoritarian personality. 

■ / - ' ■■ ■ • ^ ■ ■ ■ - ' 

Theory Y fits well with. an unstable, changing society where %he educated 
person Is. the highly convivial self-actualized individual. Curr.iculum', 



materials and programs in career education under theory X assumptions would 
be . prescriptive^and designed l^o socialize certain numbers and types of persons 

. to cerain numbers , of clearly specialized and differentiated occupational 
' roles. Change of vocati/onal r^fi^would be difficult after initial selection . 
and special training. Career education curricula designed under theory Y 
'yi.ews of man would be more truly educative. Rather than being prescriptive 
they would be'^ informative and titilitarian for the individuals Ideally 

. thfe career, education program of a school would be a valuable tool with great 
conviviality. It would somehow, enable anyone to learn what he needed to 
about himJ^elf and ^the occupational world so that he might acquire the .skills 
and resources to que§t after what interests him most. Ideally this ques^ting 
fi^ctivity should be txis vocation and his questing should continue life- long 
in that vocation or its career family . ■ . • 

■ ■ ' " ^ \y . ■ ^' - ■ ' 

Fidelity vs . Anqm y 

^. A- ' . . ^ . ', " 

V As a child grows and matures he must develop a belief in something, 

, He must be loyal to some set of ideals and sthids. He must develop a sense 
of indusjtry and a work ethic which provides him with the motivation to work 
and' results in his feeling he is striving toward his goals through his i/a^^H 
activity. Given such a sense of industry and the development of an internalized 
work ethic the child begins to take pride and joy in his occupational . ^> 

activities. He then becomes a responsible person who, "consistently does ' 
hiaywo^k', contributes his share, and carries his load without being watched 

^6r ooerceld by someone else" (Smart & Smart, 1972, p; 596). Erlkson (1963) i 
describes such a person as one who has developed 'fidelity . 

As 'they become adolescents all youth must develop fidelity to something. ^ 
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People tnust cotne to believe in something which gives purp^ose and meaning 

■ .. ■ . # , „ ^ ■ • ^ <•■'•• 

to their existence and life activities, individuals express their fidelity 

\ ,■''*''' ' ' "• ' ' ■ ' • 

to the causes they become loyal to in a variety of life activities. ^ 

Occupational activities are perhaps more important in this "expression 

■■ ■ ' " K * • . 

of fidelity effect" than many other life activities simply becdu^isc they ' " 

persist longer, and are the means to the acquisitioii b£ materials, wealth 

and status which meet basic physiological, emotional and social needs. In 

short, as an adult, the monetary rewards ff*om one 's, occupation are the means 

by which many of the basic needs in tiie Maslow hierarchy are consistently 

and adequately met: To the extent thkt the individual sees his' occupational 

activity as having me^ining and purpose witl^in some cause to which he is' 

loyal he. will construe his woxk activity as contributing to advancing his 

ideals. Refill bpcoiiie a happy, accpmplished, responsible! worker. In terms 

of the Maslow paradigm^ he will fill. many o£ his higher level "being needs"* 

thrbugh his occupational 'or career activities • To the extent that the individual 

sees his work activities as thfe means only to meet hris basic r^eeds and ndt 

to* implement his id^^ls , he will be less happy, enthusiastic, joyful and 

committed to his occupation. He may continue his wor^ passively or eyen. 

grudgingly, seeking ^to meet the needs of self-actualization in other life 

activities completely unrelated to his work activity. 

Many people follow' this pattern and contribute much to their own 

personal growth and development as well as to the strength of the community 

through yolunteer work In many religious and community organizations. In 

such cases, the paid occupation of the individual really becomes a 3econdary 

occupational role. An example might be the Boy Scout Trod.p leader who works 

<?ell, regularly but' not over zealously at his .8 to 5 assembly line job ar 
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the local plant for 30 years while devoting nearly all of his cr:eative energy 
strength and idealism to teaching, leadership training and program building 
wittiin the local Scout* organization. His secondary occupation,yWorking at 
thS plant, meets his basic financial needs. His primary occupation, for 

J'' • 

which he receives nhypsy ^ meets his needs for vocational activity consistent 
with his ideals • The present, and probably future, structure of society 

dbes not allow all persons gainfully employed to achieve their Maslow 

" J" 

being level needs within their paid occupation. There are many legitimate 
ways in 'which persons can express or act out . their fidelity outside of their 
8 to 5 job. We should* remember, however, that persons like the scout . . 

troop leader also have a strongly developed value system and work ethic. 
They have simply found ways to express' their fidelity outside of their paid 
occupation. Many great writeris, rauisicians, artists and scientists have 
operated in similar patterns throughout recorded history, c 

Sometimes S^3^^vts fail to develop a sense of fidelity to anything, 
Part of the process bf growing up to be a healthy, and productive person 
involves developing a sense of diversity as well as a sense of fidelity. 

Diversity and fidelity are in opposition, yet they are both needed. As 

. > — ■ 

Erikson notes , '-Fidelity without a sense^ of.diversity can become an obsession 
and a bore; diversity without a sense of fidelity, an empty relativism" 
(1968, p. 42), Too much fidelity, and too little diversity leads to the rigid, 
inflexible jauthoritarian personality who will advance his cause by any 
means. Too little .fidelity and too much diversity leads to anomy. <' * 

.Fidelity is being— loyal^ to some set of ideals and building a^ strong 
^entity by engaging in life activities toward achieving those- ideals. 
Diversity is being skeptical of those ideals and* other ideals. It involves^ 
questioning basic purposes and assumptions. It results in tolerance for 



atypical patterns of values and behavior. It carries within It the potential 
to deviate in thought, action, life style and vocation from tried and true • 
ways. It is the reason people can be independent, adaptive. Inventive and 
creative. It also causes a person to be less sure about who he is* and , • 
what his ultimate purpose is. It causes him to question his own^ideals, 
motives and purposes ."^"^i^tversity , although a necessary, and valuable comr 
ponent. in personality development, can be destructive. Sidney Mead - ^ 
i^j^Ctcs powerfully about this characteristic of diversity in his article 
''The Lost Dimension and .the Age of Longing" (1968, pp. 292-298)'. Mead 
points out tl^t many youth ^ in our culture grow up without developing an 
adequate sense of fidelity. Mead postulates a value vaQuum* for many of 
the nation's youth, t^niere living is easy and basic needs are met questions 
about the deeper purpose dnd meaning may becofiue more pressing and urgent. 
For many maturing young adults for many reasons there .is little they^ can 
internalize as a grand purpose. For many people God is dead and^ notes 
Miead, for many inore who profess belief in God, the shock of realizing that 
they and their leaders often act and live as if He were dead* makes It 

.to " ' ■ - 

impossible for them- to internalize spiritual 'ideals and values. In ^earljrer 

times in this centuiry many, people placed their faith* in man, his goodness, 

i 

compassion and competence. But,/says Mead, the A bomb was used to wipe * 
out 'entire cities. Mai^^'s competence and creativity 'has Increasingly been- , 
turned to the task of destroying life, dignity and prpperty of qther men 
on scales never before witnessed. Thus., man too has fallen from his place 
of glory. Man can no longer inspire^ If many yoCith cannot believe in God 
and cannot believe in man what can they believe? What can they learn to 
value? . ' 
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Youth long and search for something of value, something of untarnished ^ 
^odness toward which to express fidelity in ^prder that life may have'' meaning. 
Mead argues that many youth fail in this striving; They end up believing 
in nothing npt because they don't want to believe but because they cannot,- 
Without values there is no purpose' to any life activity. Alienation atld 

anomy develop. The observations of Mead and others such as Friedenbergi 

'■• ■ , { ' . .' ' • 

(19601 1965) help us better comprehend why many . adolescents who cannot find 
some pro^di^tive ideal or cause to beqome coteiitj-ted to beco^ie drop outs, 

heavy drug usersj lifelong drifters or members of a Charlie Mason family, 

■ ' ■. . . • . , * , 

Problems of fidelity and diversity, alienation and anoniy do Hot end 
with adolescence. As Rappoport (1972) clearly shows they continue through- 
out the life span. This may^ be even more tru^ in the future where rapid 
cultural change brings about the "knowledge ii^tivers ion" and necessitates 
the rethinking and retooling of his career activity by the individual 
several times in his lifetime, * ^ 

Aga;in the implipations are serious * for career development progtams. 
How can a work ethic be developed in "school children? What role can^ the 
school play in this task? What types of programs and activites are most 
likely to yield t^he proper blend of fidelity and diversity needeld to develop 
healthy and productive individuals with strong identities and a strong 
sense of industry while retaining adequately independent, divergent, tolerant 
and open attitudes to changing cultural pajtterns? 
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General 6uMelines for Career Development C-urriciil^,. , ' 

; What are some of the' major qualities a career development curriculum ' 
must have if it is to assist the growth and continued development of individuals 
in. thjeir life long career aqtivlties? How does resolution of thevbasic issues 
dlscuissed previously logically . determine criteria for such programs? Before 
answering these questions it is necessary to state assumptions which resolve, 

in pa^tt at least, the five major issues discussed in the first portion of 

\ ' ' - ■ ' ^ ■ . . . 

• . . _; : '.. ■ • ' ^ t> s _ . 

this jpaper. 



r 



Assumptions / ' - 

\1, In the future^ the rate of change will continue to be very great • 
Althbugh dwindling resources may force a reduction in the acceleration of 
change' and cause change to be more rational , planned and controlled, it • 
is ektremely doubtful that a highly static culture with stable social and / 
occupational roles will, emerge. There is simply, too mutth new knowledge ^ 
and invention currently available from scientific activities in the past 
decade not^'to have a tremendous effect in changing human life in inaj^r ways 
in the futute. In particulai^^ basi^ knowledge in the area of genetic 
m^ipulation ; the biochemistry of learning, memory and ajging; .studies of 

^controlled nuclear fusion; new data arid theories of social" btganiz'ation, 

k ■ . ' ' ' • . - • • - . 

group intelligence -and behavior of human and non-human species; and major 

^ ■■ - Jl ■ " - : ■■ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ • ' . ' ^ ' ' 

extehftions or computer logic and technology all insure an interesting and 

^ ^ ■■■ ; , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ .. ■ . : 

quite different world in the near future • Life styles, occupations, values, 
socla;iL and political otganizations , iri^^tutions and any other human endeavors 
one can conceptualize are likely to.be modified, some extensively , others 
• less so,- " ■ V 
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2. Sipplety can achieve a much greater degree of coijyiviality where 
acre and more people are freely in command of more and more technical skills, 
knowledge and any other tools • Increasing conviviality of society will 
combat; individual's feelings of impotence and dehumanization and increase 
'5their sense of agency and capVcity fox destiny control. This will help 
individuals become more valuable to themselves and their society. Significant ^ 
trends now occurring in conviviality are apparent* Medicine is becoming , 
wore preventative and commimity oriented. More and more individuals are 

. ^ . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ V ■ • 

learning the attitudes, skills and techniques which allow them to oe responsible 
for the nurturance and preservation of, their own physical and emotional 
health rather th^ to allocate this responsibility to the dentist, physician^ 
or psychiatrist • -As- more and more people are educated to higher and broader 
degrees ever greater conviviality becomes possible in the general population* 
•3. The educated person of . today and tomorrow is the^ personality described 

. ■ ' ' " /■ ■ . ' ' - ■ ■ ^ • ^ : ■ • " . .. 

by Maslow (ll^S,- 1962) , Rogers (1961), Rubin (1969) and Cole' (1972 , p. 10). 
His profile has been described in a previous sedtion. It will suftice 
here to say that he is fluent and flexible in his perceptions, feelings 

, and acH^ns while being confi^dent and ^competent in his identity as a. prbcess 
in transition from liis ptesent level of tie an in g and purpose in existing ^o ' 
aver greater levels. He quests to become iwire noble and to build a better 
world. He simultaneously points out and confronts the ever preselilt conflict 

/between ideals and actions, his own and others, toward clarifying the meaning, 
of his life and developing personal and social patterns of behavior, consistent 
with his ideals. . - • 

4. People have a great capacity for self-regulated; responsible behavior 
and function best from both a personal and societal^ standpoint under a system' 
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of 'intrinsic motivation. This viewpoint is both practical and iftoral-i - 
The opposi|te viewpoint that people must be forced by others to learn and grow, 
that they are irresponsible, lazy and only*" effectively mj^^^v^ted^ through 
extrinsic rewards is both immoral and impractical. The latter view leads 
easily to a dichotomy of specially endowed "god-^men" vs. '"common men" 
theory. Jensen-©' (1969) argument that there are persons functionally 
capable of only Level I or associative learning while other persons are 
capable 6f both Level I learning and Level II or cognitive learning clearly 
implies a master and "iJliaye society where learning at^J4-ty, power, wealth 
and feelings of worth would all be controlled through assortative mating 
withirj. social classes. Jensen's arguments for heritability of intelligence 
strongly suggests thao only throi|igh eugenics could one change the capacity 
of human groups dieficient in "g" to become Level II learners! Although 



Skinner has been a champion fpr making clear that, experience, not genetic • 
endowment, is the primary difference between people (1971, 1972) one sometimes 
wbhders if he doies not i» fact perceive the wholK^orld as Level I learners.. 
If this^^is^o, who does he see as providing the essential programming to 
build the planne4 society he suggests? One cannot help but a"ssume that 

■ ' ■ • ■ ' ' ' ■- ■ 

deep down he too may harbor notions of the programmed and the programmers, 
the estdblishers of the contingencies of reinforcement and the man^ipulated 
masses. Skinner quite properly points out that society is "presently like 
this in many ways. As I have noted earlier, McGregor reaches ^similar 
coinclusipns about industrial and business management as do Silbertlian, 
Pos€,man and Weingartner and others about educational practice. Plato is 

not the only scholar, behaviof^l scientist, philosopher, teacher., manager 

. • ■ • , ip^-.^'"-' ' . . . . ■ . • ■ . ^ . 

or politician who has proposed a master and slave society- 
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The iTomolrality. of such a view is apparent. It achieves highi levels 
of development of individuals in tKe ruling class^ only through insuring the 
attenuation of the development ► of others in feelings of.^worth and dignity, ^ " 
and achievement of economic,* social and political well being/ The impractical- 
ity is also apparent. It leads t;o defending trather than coping by both 
groups. It uses energy and resources to maintain the fetatus quo rather 
than adapt to changing conditions. Given the first assumption .about a 
rabidly changing world such views about motivation are extremely impractical 
in this day and age. - , 

5. People must develop a value system which provides a basic reference ^ 
for their decisions arid actions. Children must begin to develop a sense 
of fidelity to some set of ideals. One aspect of this fidelity is a sense 
of Indus ti:y or a work ethic. The child must begin to believe that he can 
express his ideals and beliefs and find joy as well as the means_ for basic 
existence in woxk activity. As he matures he will be most joyful, self- 
/ actualized, committed, competent and productive if he continues to gi^ow 
in his life work activities to patterns of behavior more consistent with his 
ide^als . The changing wi^ld and society in which he lives change both his 
own ideals and the ethos of his culture. He mustj therefore, be skilled 
in the art of constantly questioning and clarifying his values and the 
normative valuer of his social groups toward achieving a bietter consistency 
between stated ideals and habits or customs of action. He must continually / 
ask himself the questions, "Do you believe what y^ou do?" and "Does doing 

what you do advance you toward your ideals?" To raise and deal with such 

■ , ■. ■ ■ . ' ■ • ' ' ■ . 

questions, to notice discrepancy between stated ideals and everyday patterns 

' . " . : : — ^ • ' - . ■.■ • ^- , ' ■ . V 

of behavior in himself and others he must also develop a strong sense 

of diversity./ Perhaps his major fidelity should be centered around a 

O fidence and excitement in himself and his fellowmen as capable problem 

ERjc . .... • , 



solvers who are engaged on a great quest to lieazn who they are and what 
lifiB is about. It is amazing how comfortable and excited young children 
are in their quest to learn who they are and what life is about. They 
raise all types of very basic questions and play intently in diverse and 
imaginative ways to learn 'more about their environment and themselves. 
It is equally amazing how^a few years later some adults are sp cjertain a- 
bout who they are and what ^ the iifeaning of th^ir existence is > how threatened 

■ •.■ , ■ , V- ■ ■■ I ■ ' . . - 

they are about thinking^divergently about ba^ic questions of meaning and ' 
existence , and how authoritarian, mortis tic and presTbriptive they become 
in dealing. xi^ith "their children, students, einploy^^s an^ fellow countrymen* 
People with too much fidelity and too little diversity are dangerous. |, 
In the name of reason, truth and salvatibn^ they(\^des troy others emotionally 
and physically. They fail to realize that one man's salvation is another 
mail's damnation, one man's grand theory another man's iron maiden. Ultimately 
they dehumanize both themselves and those around them. , 

Given these assumptions what essential qualities of a career development 
curriculum can be inferred? 

\ ' ■ . 
Qualities for Career Development Curricula 



Quality 1 — A capacity for dealing with change and an acceptance of 
uncertainty must be fostered. The curriculum should raise many questioiTS 
about the future and the student's possible roles in that future. It should 
present many issues to students for possible , resolution, e.g. ''What is 
work and What is play and what i« the difference between them?*' "Why 
Is somethingv^which is work for one person play for another?" (Bailey, 1971; | 
Zimmerman Bailey, 1973). The curriculum should strive to achieve closure 



and consensus only on facts and emjplrical informatioil. It should not en- 
couragL uniform -^concensus or closure - on the multiple ^inferences and gen- 
eralizations which can be produced from those facts. 

Quality 2 — A.basic fluency and flexibility of perception, feeling, 
^thinking, expression and action should be developed. Curriculum activities 
should never be designed to giv^ the impression that ; there is only one 
'way to define a term^ to categorize events, people,, jobs or ideas or to 
interpret a given set of (Bmpirlcal observations. Rather the curriculum 
ahxjuld present the student with opportunity to reorganize, reclassify and 
reinterpret concepts^, generalizations^, methods and stereotypes which ' 
are the content of any curriculum. When^ students are engaged In learning 
any skill, such as categorizing a group of objects, eveij^s, people or jobs 
by common attributes, they should never be asked to develop only one solution 
to the problem. They should be encouraged to seek multiple ways ,to achieve 
their goal using different methods of categorization. Furthermore if the 
skill is deemed worth teaching the curriculum should present opportunity 
for its use in many contexts* If learning to categorize events, situations, 
conditions, occupational .roles, likes and dislikes and objects is an 
iBSportant skill, a wide sample of categorization activi'ttes 'sfiould be designed 
Furthermore any given categori.zation activity ought to 'be' designed such 
thalf the student will be forced to examine his choice of attributes, select 
other attributes and recategorize the array of events , situations , etc. 
in multiple. ways. The activities should also be designed to encourage and ♦ 
allow diversity in the choice of attributes and the subsequent format ioh 
of categories across students. The curriculum activities should deliberately 
be designed to- cofbraunicate directly to the* individual child the different' 
perceptions, assumptions, values and selection of attributes which ^operate 
^ ng his peers an^ cause their* categorization to often differ 'from his 
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own. This general principle of mult*ipie organization and interpretation « 

... * , " '.'./■* 

applies not only to skills of categorization but most skills s^uch as 

communication, pb.serving, making inferences, evaluating and persuading others 

of one's views. The princ^iple can best be* implemented by building a , 

basic fluency within each activity in the curriculum. Each individual 

• • • 

activity should require and insure a variety of differing but logical responses 
both within and across students. The practice should extend beyond a. given 
activity as basic skills deemed essential in the curriculum are dealt^ 
with in a spiral fashion in new and increasingly diverse and more complex 
^ situations as Bruner has suggested (1960, 1967)'^ This principle of ^curriculum ^ 
organization is well recognized by many curriculum developers who seek 
to develop capacity for divergent thinking, problem solving, and expressive 
behavior (Torrance, 1965; Williams, 1972). It is functionally achieved 
In a number of exemplary process curricula (Cole, 1969, 1971, 1972). As 
I have pointed out earlier this does not mean the curriculum should ignore ^ — 
dealing with conventional highly denotative and standard coding systems ^ , 
which are necessary f-or communication. These systems are perhaps best | 
represented in spelling; vocabulary ancj word' meaning, grammatical construction^ 
1^ operations, relationships and assumptions which are the basis 

for much other learning activity. They should be learned convergently 
b:ut not as the truth. Thiey should essentially become understood by students 
to be standard, but arbitrary ways to represent aspe^cts of reality and to : ^ 
communicate with sej-f and others. Their mastery these basic tools endows 
great conviviality upon the individual. However?, in most oth^r content 
of the curriculum, and especially in' career development, it is much less 
necessary ancl even undesirable to teach for convergence and concensus. ' 
'■' ■ . ' ■ ' ' ■ ' ' . * .... " 
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Quality 3' — The currlculuia must respect thC questing, Imaginative and 
playjEul nature 6f the child. It should provide activities which insure "the^ 
retention of the basic motivation to quest for meaning*' Torrance (1965) v 
. has noted . fro'in empirical evidence that excessive concentration of curriculum ^- 
activities, on developing convargency in thinking, interpretation and operation 
cause a reduction in basic fluency and flexibility of action and thinking, . , 

. /■. ' - ■ ■ • - ' , 

He has referred to this as the fourth grade slump (1968), Many other 

' ■ . •' ■ ' '-^ 

scholars ^ave noted similar patterns res^ultlng from schooling . (Williams ,* 

' ' ■ i" '% 

'1968; McKlnnon, 1969) • The playful questing of the child can perhaps best ' 7 

• be fostered if curriculum developers, t;;^chers and parents can themselve^ 

remain open to the idea that aay^propess skill organiiced. curriculum need 

- . ■ ■ • ■ ** ' « • ' 

not be overly concern^ about the content experiences a given child encounters 

' ■ *" 

or falls to encounter. If certain process skills are stated as objectives 

for a curriculum, if these skills have a good rationale which justifies 

their selection for attention, then we, must take seriously only the^pportunlty 

to provide enough specific and varied topples, materials and activities for A 

students to engage in the use of these skills so that tjhey may be internalized, 

generalized and broadened in the way Plaget describes the process Invariants 



of integration and coordination (Flav'ell, 1966) •. With such a process y\' 
orientation we come to view the j^ontent of particular curriculum activities 
and. topics as a sample of perhaps an^ infinite array of contents which serves ^ 
as a vehicle ^In deve'loplng the skills which are the stated outcomes. We . 
begin to stop being overly concerned with whether or not all students 
have mastered particular content or- concepts • The content 'of the curriculum 
becomes less of a sacred cow and the cij^rriculum designer • teacHer and • 
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Student a^re^all much more free to play within a. wide arrdy of topics. 
It becomes an impossible task to teach for mastery of all content. It 

deinoralizias students and teachers. There is simply too much to leara 

i • . ' . ■ • _ ' ■ 

and too little reason for ^.earninp, all that is known* It becomes mxch 

more possible, exciting and efficient to develop skills which enable one ' 

to know when he wants to know, what he heeds anck^wants to know. Most 

of the knowledge which is taught in classrooms is information pure and a ^' o 

simple. Most of the learning which students are required to do is the 

■ . \ ■ ■ ' . ■ - ■ . ^ ■ .■ ' ■ " . 

memorization pf this information and its relationships to other ^infotmat ion. 

Information is available from many sources. It is Stored in niany places. 

i ' > ' , ^ ^ - • ' 

The skilli^ to render data (information) meaningful and useful in meeting 

•J ■ ' ■ ■ ' . . ■ • . 

onei's needs, in questing and' prob^^ solving^are not stored in libraries 

arid other ; places , They are the strategies which are learned over time by 

. . J . ■ ■ " . . . ■ 

competent I individuals , Such process skills or strategies lead to the^ . 

wisjB and powerful i;se of information. Such skills are the most basic 

foundation for decision making, 

. Quality 4 — The curriculum must pt 6 vide -the student with many opportunities 

for him to be successful in solving problems , in clarifj^ing' his own values 



and meanings and in., recognizing ambiguities and 'ambivalence in his own 

beliefs and beliefs of others. It must develop the understanding that it 

". ■> i ■ ■ ■ 

/ / ' . ■ ) , . ■ , ■ .. ■ ' ■ -'i 

is natural and normal to raise basic questions about one's purpose and 

ideals. It must - somehow develop a self--confidence in the student. He must 

come to feel that he is an adequate reasoner, that he is equipped with the 

means to interpret sityations in his life productively and adaptively. 

The, curriculum must present numerous opportunities for him to test his 

speculatiions and solutions to ^problems to determine the consequences, 

' ■ .J * ■ . - ' 

For example, in junior high school^ students might explore their, own views 
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about the amount of control and freedom they desire for themselves in their 
career activities. A number of curriculum activities could be designed 
for them to test the adequacy of their formulations about themselves. 
They might list the recent accomplishments of which they are most proud. 
They might examine and discuss the reasons t'hey rived toward, and completed 
those accomplishments. They might examine the methods of influence they 
use on their brothers, sisters parents and peers aB 'outlined in certain 
SRA Social Science Laboratory Unit exercises. They might also examine the 
~ type is of control and influence other people use on them' and think ^about and 
explain how they respond to each of the five types of control commonly 
used. Activities of this type could be extreinely useful in helping the 
student understand himself and what type of life aqtivites in a career 
family appeal to him or offend him. He should have the opportunity to 
translate some of this newly acquired information .about himself inito choices 

of roles he ^wishes to play in short classroom activities and projectis-. ./ 

, 

Curriculum materials like the HATCH units " (Cole, 1972; Seferian & Cole, 
1970) provide excellent opportunities for such exploration. If possible 
the curriculum shoiald provide opportunities and activities for the student 
to conduct further testing of his views about himself and otifiers in 
non-school contexts. ' , ^ 

Quality 5 — The ^urricul urn must broadly inform the student about the 
diversity of beliefs, roles and responsibilities in' career activities 
of people. It should bring him in contact from early elementary years 
through high school years with a variety of per;5ons who are currently working' 
out their Ideals, and meeting their basic/ economic needs in their occupations. 
It should inform the student of the role expectations which define the 



privileges- and responsibilities of various occupational roles within career, 
categories. It should provide the studetit with the means to categorize 
different occupational activities as being alike and different in the services 
and products rendered and the statuses, rewards and sense of agend^ achieved. 
It should develop the capacity of the student to seek -but and explore 
multiple ways in which he may meet his basic economic needs and his being 
needs through tentative planning for career development within a given 
occupational family or across several related occupational activities.* 
The' curriculum designer for career development should recognize that miich 
significant learning cannot and should not be .confined to the classroom. 
As DeCarlo (4969)TnotesT--mos^t-=significan^ learning of this type occurs 
outside the classroom in the student 'socity'a^ territory. To the extent 
that it is possible^ the career development curriculum designer should 
incorporate. and build upon other cbinmunity activities , and programs which 
allow students to test themselves in a. yatiety of temporary- work/ roles which- 
involve supervision of others and being superV'ised by others. All of these 
activities should be designed to achieve the' likelihood that the student 

will take kn. active interest in his own career rdevelopment and achieve 

* • • 7' ■ 

a capacity to perceive multiple routes to meet; his goals. These outcomes 
would result in a sense of agency. ^ / 

Quality 6 — The activities in a^ciir6e%v4^v^^op^^n^ curriculum must 
develop a child's capacity for tolerance, compassion and empathy. As* 
Piaget and Kohlberg have pointed ouf the process of maturing as a moral 
person is life long (Stephens, 1967). An important aspect of development 
from childhood into adolescence is the transition from ^^moral realism" 
to . "moral relativism" according to Piaget (Flavell, 1966). Iii some respects 
the child in middle childhood is like the authoritarian personality. He - 
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s^es issues of^right and wrong, good and evil in a categorical framework 
without the ability to recognize, othet factors which confound the isisues. 



He lacks empathy^ and the ability to- conceptually reverse roles with an 
adversary. Consequently he can comprehend no view but his own and can 
only categorically reject the idea, value,, or behavior of someone who 
offends him. He sees the offender as wrong in an absolute way. In the 
development of moral and responsible behavior the child learns to be 
more relativlstic in his reasoning about good and bad, right and wrong. 



He begins to understand how the context of given situations determine if 
a given act is more or less Appropriate, * He develops"^h^~7!'(5nce^^^ and 
emotive ability to put himself in the place 'of a-^person he disagrees with 
, This is best defined as the ability to adopt other roles , to empathize 
with others t6ward better comprehending why people behave as they do in 
given situations, Stephens (1967) points out that some people never dev^ 

V ■ „■ . - / 

'fully their moral capacity for tolerance and- understanding^ 

" ■ y ' ' ■ • ' ■ 

A good deal of the ability of the child to develop to such a level 

' . V ■ ' ' ■ " . ' ' 

is«probably a function of the child rearing procedures used with hiin by 

his parents and teachers. Singer and Singer (1969) present interesting 

generalizations based on empirical observations- and stiidies which indicate 

that loving and permissive parents produce children who develop these types 

of moral characteristics as well as a self-reliant, creative personality. 

Hostile restrictive parents tend to develop fearful, anxious self-destructive 

children. Hostile permissive' parents tend to develop children with strong 

■ • < ' : ■ 

, identities who. are self-reliant but are outerly agressivej, hostile and. 
socially destructive. Warm permissive parents tend .to develop children who 
are anxious, overcontrolled, achievement oriented and conforming. Although 
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Singer, and Singer make these generalizations primarily about the . child 
rearing practices of parents, it appears that teachers also can be globally 

categorized Into- one o f^ the-f our quadr ants- of— the -two dimensional paradigm 

. for child rearing. It seems clear that the , type of creative, self-motivated, 

responsible and moral person called for as the product of career development 
curricula is best socialized through the warm-permissive dimension. The 
career development curriculum should probably be designed to foster such 

ah i atmosphere. The^ teacher, of course, must also adopt such a view and 

-f . • ' ... • ■ . ' ■ ' 

implem ent it if the curr icul um is to achieve this ^oal. A curriculu m - 

designed to be warm and permissive toward students does not mean there. 

wipiild be no structure and planning, . On the contrary, there should be a 

great deal of structure and great planning, much more so than In a typical 

narrow prescriptive ptbgram which needs to plan for and carry out only one 

.set of a^tl^1nLes--for-^l-~ck^ 

that the people who develop the curriciilum activities and the teachers 

must have a basic and strong feeling of interpersonal regard for students. 

In addition as they plan activities to develop the skills, which are stated 

as outcomes^ a great deal of planning and structuring must take place. 

The curriculum shoul<^^ be permissive through offering the child guidance 

tovard "developing skills and competencies thr-ough allowing him great choice 

in the particular content, tasks and activities he will select , The child 

should be largely free to select the means by which he will practice the 

skill*. The situation is similar to a properly * operated Montessori preschool 

where there is great structure and planning evident in the curriculum, 

■ , ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' . - ' . ■ , .... • * 

but tremendous freedom of .option and- dhoice by students (Montessori, 1965), 

A ciapaclty for tolerance, compassion and empathy prol^ab^ contribute 

more to a person *s -ability to Interact productively with his peers than 

^nv other set of skills. This set of basic skills is the cement which 
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holds the matrix of any social organization together. The ability of a^j^ 
person to get along with others, to understand their acts and motives. 



to e^'atMSe^wi'tlfrTKe and values^lir^proVably^m^ 

in one's occupational role than in any other social situation .with, perhaps , 
the^xception of one's immediate family* Career development curricula 
should incorporate many activities, which foster the -capacity for interpersonal 
regard. Again the SRA Social Science Laboratory units provide a number 
of activities^which are designed toward such ends. Curriculum activities 



should include a large number" of~well designed~activities which allow 

children to adopt others/roles and viewpoints and explore their interpretations 



of the motives. and actions of the persons in these. roles. 

Quality 7 — The curriculum must help the child find ways to contribute 
meaningfully to^^^ welfare of some group. There arie. currently more children. 



: who would like to deliver papers than paper routes in many neighborhoods, \ 
Increased specialization and years of formal education have prolonged 
the period of economic dependence of children upon their parents* Many 
children have difficulty feeling that anything they do contributes in a 
significant' way to the welfare of their family or community , Childjren^ 
as all peopleywatit to count for something, "ih^y want to be competent in 
some< things and esteemed. for their contribution. Some children satisfy these 
need^ through their schoolwork and school and community activities . Many 
'/ other children fail to see the relevancy of such activities to anything ' 
of significance or worth. Some encounter this problem at grade three, , 

o._ many others in junior high, high school arid some later. Minimally the career 
development^ curriculum should provide ample opportunity fpr these feelings 
of anoniy and purposelessness to be shared, examined and discussed. These 
are ppwerf til feelings experienced by most- people sometitne in their lives., 

EJJC . , 



Th4j need not be viewed as abnormal or improper. There is no need to 
believe that children should accept trite answers as to the ultimate 
~purpose~of ~th~el"r^^ an A, mowing la^-^. 

working for a merit badge in Scouts or going to college. Children should 
be aware that all persons experience such feelings. They should have the - 

* ■ ■ ' V • ■ 

opportunity to explore id.th others in various later stages of career 
dejyelopment^ the problems these people have encpuntered,, and hoW they have 
or have not solved, them. 

.At best, activities in^a careet development curriculum should provide 
the means for students to generate ways .tod outlets for the contribution 
of their talents to s6me constructive cause, to explore and seek- out ways 
tpi express fidelity. This is an acute problem.' Brunet calls it the 
cqnfllct between, social and personal relevance (196&) . He notes tl^at, 
tirifprtunately , most of the curriculum which Is perceived as being of = great 
social relevance->j3y,, educators and parentis is at the same time perceived 
asibeing of little personal relevance by students. A career development 

. ! . . %• ^ - 

curriculum could provide the means for students, teachers and coimiiunity 
leaders to deal with and attempt to continuously resolve this issue. It 
is ian issue one can almost always rally a group of students" to rap about. 
y: is an issue which'^has no ultimate resolution. It i^ also aii issue 

which continues life long in one's career activities and is well. worth : 

■1. ■ . » ■ * ' , " ■ • ' ■ ■ • > 

being equipped to think about and deal with. Once again it is the, process 

'• ' , ■ . . ' ■ • , ' ' • ' . . 

foT! dealing with and adaptively resolving such conflict between personal 

meaning and goals and social-^organizational missions which should be the. 

go^l of^ instructipn. It; is not th^:;ionvincing of the student or employee 

. ■ . . ■ ^' ' ■ ^ ' < ' ■ \ . ... . " ■ ■ ' ' 

that the social relevance of his studying or working must have personal 

reievaince for him because* it is decreed somewhere by some great authority 



or principle,- * < 

Theser,' then, axe the basic gufalities which career development curricula 

4liis.tJiniMB.t_ij^^^ 



society In educating youth toward productive occupational toles. They are 
deliberately broader in scope than' the usual approach which chooses to 
present the student with information about the economic aspects of various 
occupations and think about what he woxild like to do when he gtows up. 

» ^J)e8i^J&rJjiciples -fox^ .Career^J)evelopmeixt~^ ~- 



The basici principles of curriculum design 'for career development '^ 

V . . / ... ■ ■ . "^-w : ■ ... . ... : 

curricula are ^like those for most other programs. Many of these principles 

. ■ • ■ ■ , ,. . • ■ ' ■ . ■ 

have evolved out of major curriculum building and reform activities which 

■f, ■ , ' 

■ V \: . 

occurred in the 1960's and are still underway-. The principles stated here ' 
are based in part on the author's work in the study of curriculum design 
and validation carried out at the Eastern Regional • Institute for Education 
(ERIE). Some of this work is reported ±n Research into Process Curricula . 
volune I .(Cole, 1970) and Process Education (Gole, 1972). The principles 
set forth here aire also based in large part on the recent work of many 
other curriculum developers and theorists. 



/ 



Principle 1 

"The social purpose and utility of tlie curriculum as well as its value 

■■ ■ ^ .■ ■ = . ' ' ■ • 

to. the individual student should be clearly stated and based in some logical- 

■• . - . • jjfc^ -.■ \ 

theoretical fratnework. A rationale which justifies the expense and effor^t^ 

of instructi'&n in the content of the curriculum should be. well developed. 
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A clear statement of the values wtiich the curriculum espouses should be 
prepared and be available for examination by prospective client administrators, 



teachers, parents and students, The^ statemeint of rationale should probably 
deal with basic issues such as were discussed in the first portion of this 
paper. The assumptions the program developers choose to make within the 
context of those issuer should.be clearly identified. The logic of the 
choice of assumptions should bp ptesented', 

; ] } . - ■ ' > - ^ ' . ' I 

Principle 2 . « 

The structure and organization of the curricfulum should be based on 
some overall paradigm which recognizes^^^e developmental capabilities , 
interests ^and limitations of students at various levels • %ie paradigm 
for the overall structure and organization ^should also have tunctional 
Utility for generating a variety of learning activities, topics and 
materials to be used to meet, prograiij objectives • Th^ organization and 
sequencing of activities, topics and the design of materials should be 
based upon some commonly empirically understood and/or theoretically con- 
ceptualized theor^of learning and development. For example, a cul^riculum 
'in career development might be organized in a manner suggested by Gagne 
(19/0), First the curriculum developers would study persons successful 
in their career building activity. They would examine people in various 
careers at various levels of development and attempt to infer the types, 
of skills which are most coranion and most useful in making career decisions 
toward achieving satisfaction with one's self and one's work,. They would 
then attempt to pr^rwluce a learning hierarchy of skills and perhaps attitudes 



and motives. The Question which would be asked is, ''IVhat skills, knowledges, 
/ feelings, attitudes or other competencies must a person have before. he ^ 

met - ■ < ' 
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can e^diibit a particular terminal skill viewed as essential to successful 
career development ?" An example terminal . skill might be ''interpersonal 

__regard towar d^v^peers , -.superiors „and__su^^^ occupational_j:ple.s . 

Thus the structure of 1:he curriculum and the learning activities, topics^ 
and nateriaXs would be generarted and selected to develop certaip skills 
believed to be prerequisite to other mofe^advanced skills. In selecting 
particular activities and^ topics appropriate for primary grades simple 
conceptions of ciXTUulative learning according to Gagne's theory would not 
be— enoughr. — Knowledge-of--the-developmental— char-a^te^ — 



thought , speech, actions and ^nterests would greatly contribute and modify 
the types of ^tivities, topics and materials finally selected or generated. ' 

^ Another approach might be to specify the cognitive and social characteristics 
of cjjildren as determined by developmental psychology. Piaget's cognitive ' 
developmental categoriiation of children, the work ofBrunet or many others ^ 
might be used as a basis for the program structure . He^fe the approach would ^ 
not be a task analysis of the terminal skills to determine a learning hierarchy 
but a series of developmental tasks which children need to master before 
being able to cope with activities , choices and problems at a higher and 
more tcomp lex level. 

In practice there are some excellent curricula which have used both 
approaches . The AAAS Science : A Process Approach curriculum was developed 
according to the theory of cumulative learning and behavioral task analysis 
of the. terminal skills hypothesized as being used by scientists to explore, 
the world. The book Piaget ' s Theory Applied to an Early Childhood Curriculum 
and associated curriculum materials adopts the latter approach to curriculum 
design (Lavatelli, 1970) . The Man : A Course of Study Program is based 



very centrally upon the theory and empiri*cal developmental psychology studies 

ERIC 
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of Bruner, his colleagues and students (Bruner, 1960, 1967; Bruner, OQLver - 
Greenfield, 1966) • The Resnick (1967) early learning curriculum is b/ased on 

a-coniination-of-bath--cumulat^^^ — ^- 
hlerarchy approach and developmental psychology theory,-'- All -of these 

• "• . '■ • • 

curricula are aided tremendously in the design of their materials and activities 

" _ . ... ' . \ ' ■■ ■ - ^. ' " 

and their achievement of objectives through having a rational and consistent 
theoretic basis. Any curriculum should have soma such identified and organized 
basis in the psychology of learning and development; most "do npt. (Cole & 
:-SefelllftT't970 ) . . . : ; ~ — ~- — • : : 

Principle 3 

The curriculum should have stated objectives. These should be of 
several types. First there should be broadly stated objectives which are >^^-r. 
designed to convey the general interft and purpose of the curriculum to 
teachers, students and parents. There should be relatively few of these - 
objectives. Their purpose is primarily to inform and influence. They 
should reflect and be consistent with statements which describe the program's 
values and assumptions about basic issues. The second type of objectives 
shoiild be greater in nutnber and specificity. They should define areas of 



The Career Development for Children Project is quite strong in' this 
principle. It is based m6 re on a developmental task-cognitive ,^tagesT 
approach than a cumulative learning hierarchy viewpoint (Bailey 1971, 1973) < 
Vinacke's interpretations of the developmental characteristics of children 
are used to justify the organization of various tasks. Thev influence of 
Piaget's theory is also apparent . The notion of spiral curriculum design 
advanced by Bruner is also incorporated. Relationships between broad and 
specific objectives reflect southing of a "cumulative learning task analysis 
approach* " ^ 
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competence,, perhaps as in clusters of process skills which are quite performance 

, . \ * 

specific but situation generalizable • The third type of objectives should:- 
be large in numbeir and quit^ highly performance and somewhat more situation 
specific. They should be viewed as a sample of a given number of possible 
objectives within a universe of acts or performances which might reasonably 
be inferred to Coster the intermediate and general objectives. Perhaps an 
example' will -help. , . 

Suppose a career development curriculum had as one of its broad objectives 



"the development of the individual's capacity to show interpersonal regard 
and empathy for his^^e^t^, superiors and subordinates in social task oriented 
(work) settingsT"' An intermediate objective might be, "The student shows 
respect for others." Another intermediate objective might be, "The student \ 
can adopt and role play the role of a peer, superior or subordinate dnd 
^dopt the feelings, mannerisms and actions normal to that role in resolving \ 
a given issue." Tliere are many other intermediate objectives which could \ 
be stated^ I^et us, however, continue with the one which concerns showing 
respect for others. The curriculum designer must ask himself what are 
some ways in which" pe^^e fehow respect for others. He can look around him, 
watch^people, think reflectively and gather information from other people 
toward beginning to list a numb^ of specific activities which indicate 
respect for others. Som^^ of the activities he might list could be sharing, 



^. listening, helping, waiting for and being patient with fiti'ers, caring for 
property of others, complimenting others, being tactful, asking others for 
th^^ir opinions or advice and so on. He can, armed with his list, begin to 
conceptualize, identify and select^ multiple but finite set of activities, 

" topics ,~situat±ons--anTh'TTateri"a-ls^ whiTh^-aliow these specif ic- 
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performances (skill) to- be engaged in. He can further separate and refine 
the activities to make them mdre appropriate from a developmental psychology 
standpo^t and a prerequisite learning standpoint if he wishes. Thus he 
may generate an entire series of activities within a given curriculum lesson 
whichj illustrate and provide opportunity for practicing the skill. He can 
also stage later lessons for the further practice and generalization of the 
skill in new and more complex contexts. Again an example may help clarify 
this\ .... ' . • ■ . 



. Suppose "sharing" is one area of activity which the curriculum designer 
feels is particularly important to developing the intermediate goal of 
"respect for others," He may then generate a whole list pf sharing activities. 
First he may ask himself what things should or do people share with one 
another when they respect each other? He might list ideas , friends , feelings, 
food, experiences, fears, material objects and tools. such as crayons, scissors, 
-money, wheelbarrowsj, ladders, and coij^epts, " The curriculum designer 
might then decide to construct ii number of lessons at the primary, intermediate 
junior high and high school level around the topic (or skill) of sharing. 
He could choose within a given age level those activities involving sharing 
which are most relevant, of interest and likely to be carried out with - 
enthusiasm by children. Within the context of ' a particular- lesson he might 
want to arrange for children to examine the advantages and disadvantages of 
sharing -and engage in and experience actual sharing activity in multiple way ^; 
Thus lessons at the primary level might involve sharing crayons , food, . time 
(as in which to show and- tell ab*out something one has or has done when every- 
one wants to talk and there is only a limited time), feelings and friends, 
— Later--aetHivi-t-ies~might-be-mo^re-coHGe^rned--^i^^ 



and' in ferericei^. Upper elementary arid junior high activities should continue 

O ' ' • ■ ■ ' 

j^p^Q activities related to sharing feelings, friends, ideas, infprmation 
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and perhaps begin to place more emphasis upon sharing influence , responsi- 
bility," worries and concerns, and classroom-cooperate-community resources. 



and services.* Each activity would be different depending upon the age level 
'characteristics of the children. An activity ouilt around sharing food 
would be quite different : from 2nd grade to 9th grade; 

It is very important that a curriculum have such a network of logically 
related objectfives/ Recent emphasis upon behavioral obj ectives , while 
being very useful in many respects, has also bee^n^damaging to curriculum 
design by some. One widely known advocate of behavioral obj ^xitives developed 
a project where teachers in given curriculum areas simply wrote as many 

specific behavloraX objectives as they could without any kind of reference • 

\\ 

framework in broader goals or purposes. This is indeed a foolish task 
since there are an infinity of precisely stated behavioral objectives 

for any content area of a curriculum. Logically and practically, however, 
there are usually only a few generalizable skills which are the purpose' 
of ^he curriculum in the first place. If the curriculum d.fiAi^ner attends 
not at iall to these brbad outcomes and ideals, but only writes very precise 
behavioral objectives and designs the curriculum around these he usually 
ends up. being victimized by his own technology. 

Another common error that some- behavioral objectives advocates have 
made is to promote the idea that, "If you can't state it in behavioral 
terms, throw it outi This is ajso foolish. Nothing can be stated absolute, 
behavioral terms. The types of lacts specified as outcomes by behavioral 
objectives are only partially obfeervable. Much .of the behavior which produces 
the product of performance is unobservable . As- Gagne (1970) notes it is 
--tnore--appropri-at-e— to~speak-af -behavi — — 
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Such objectives always call for the person to perform some action or series 
of actions or create some product. We judge the adequacy of his learning not 
,by observable behaviors (movement of 'muscles, changes in enzymes and hormone 
levels in tissues and cells) but by his performance which is a compendium 
ofjianxj-dif f^^^nt behaviors. In fact, different behaviors may often be used 
by the Student to produce the sample product. An example is when a student 
subtracts 9 from 23, by recalling 23 - 9 = 14, or by thinking 23 - 10 = 13 
and 9 is one less than 10 so 23 - 9 must equal 14, or by counting on his 



fingers;, or by thinking") 20 - 9 = ir 1^nd 3 extra are 14. HisL behaviors 
arts different in each case. The product is the same. The "curriculum 
designer who writes an objective which s^ys , Given the relationship 23 9 » ? 
the stu(ient shall produce with 100% accuracy the correct answer which is 
14, and' who- thinks this is Tjehaviorally specific is fooling himself. It 
I3 somewhat performance specific, is product specific but most definitely 
behaviorally ambiguous. A more appropriately stated performance objective \ . 

which recognizes the diverse behaviors and routes to determine the mathematical . 
differences between numbers would be, "Given any comb inaf ion of one or two 
digit number^ or the re^l objects the symbols represent, the student should , 
be fible to accurately determine the .difference in quantity between the greater 
and lesser value (number). ' Furthermore he should be able to do so by several 
alternative methods which he can explain and demonstrate and. which all 
yield the same answer.'.' Now with thj.s objective and information about the 
basic mathematical properties of number systems an entire series of lesson^ 
can be designed and taught around this performance objective. . 

i" . , . • ■ . . - • ■. .. / - 

•Another common. error which some behavioral obj.ective advocates make 
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is thinking that broad goals can be achieved simply by translating .the broad 

goal into one specific performance objective. Let me provide another example 

Supposing we began witho the broad objective suggested earlier as appropriate 

for a career development curriculum. This broad objective was "interpersonal 

regard and empathy toward one's peers, superiors, and subordinates, Suppose 

we followed the suggestion of some helpful educational psychologists whb 

tell us to narrow this down to one intermediate type of behavior. Let us 

select again "sharing," Suppose we further narrow this dowri"%y operationally 

deciding what it is which can be shared. We decide it is crayons. Now we 

write a "behavioral" objective for elementary school level students as 

follows, "Given a coloring task and too few crayons aitd colors in the 

possession of any one student to^ complete the task, individual stucient^ 

will share with one another their few individual crayons enabling all student 

to complete the task wi^th many crayons of many colors , " This la a reasonably 

good objective, . It has meaning and relevance within the broader objective 

from which it was derived. It is operational and logically apprbf)r^iate , 

-■■'■"» ■ . 

However, having generated this one objective and designed one, two, five 



or fifteien lessons about th'e specific activity of sharing crayons cannot 
be assumed to;have met the broad objective or even greatly genieralized the 
skill of sharing I . . ' 

There are in existence books and training materials and films for 
teachers which suggest that one ne^ only go through such a procedure to 
achieve instant success in meeting all those noble .goals for students , 
Nowhere, in some of these materials , id it suggested that the process of 
narrowing down the broad goal mu3t be engaged in again and again: Th^at these 
multiple intermediate goals must be "in turn each narrowe^ down-again and 
again: That one ends up with a whole large number of intermediate objectives 
gj^^":emed with interpersonal regard, not just ^hiring, and that each^ 



intermediate objective generates a whole host of specif itr objectives, not 
just sharing crayons, but sharing many other things as well. Unbelievably, 
some of these experts deliberately communicate to teachers the Idea that 
if you "narrow dovn" interpersonal regard arid empathy to "sharing" and. , 
sharing to ^'sharing crayons'^ and develop crayon sharing activities you will 
have replaced ambiguous and largely worthless goals ("interpersonal, regard" 
and "sharing") with good operatiorial , achievable , measuxable goals. After 

-~alHt7--anyone--can deteriiiine if a student shares his crayorjs. The tragedy 

' is th^j^^any teachers and some curriculum designers practice this nonsense. 
The resultant curricului^i designs are activities coticerned with sharing crayons, 
sorting squares from circles, making straight lines and curved lines, reciting 
lists of words, naming major job categories, etc^^all of whi^gh may be appropriate 
activities, most of which have little logical relationship to one another , 
and collectively which have little promise of enhancing any generalizable 
concepts, competencies or skills. I have deliberately chosen not to reference 
the works of educational p&ycho legists who have produced such foolish advice. 
This is not out of concern for embarassing them. They deserve to be embarrassed 
and worse. Perhaps failing to reference them will help prevent any further 

^ dissemination of their foolishness. - 

, Perhaps the frenzy and fanaticism with which some edufc'ators have 
approached converting the world to their new found religipn of behavioral 
objectives is based in an inadequacy in their own personalities, to deal 
with uncertainty. Thus it has become for them a new and rigid fundamentalism 

.which if practiced in its narrow sense seems certain to make the curriculum ; 
evenvless personally and socially relevant^ ^ • 



Performance" objectives are powerful 
tools. 

They are thought to be noble only 
by fbols! 

Used properly they help one to know 
How to insure that great ideals 
Can be apprehended and used 
Toward doing that 
Which needs be don^ 
JoyfuJ^ly and with zest. 
* By .almost anyone. 

,They are not a way 
To avoid , tjie^ ddeper meanings 

— — Of existence- and purpose. 

There is no escajpe from 

asking "why? 
No technique to banish uncertainty 

and doubt.- < 
Questing tor meaning and morality! 
' . ' That's what life's about. 



Principle 4 ^ .7 ^ 

The content of a curriciilum must consist of a wide arr^yv,of multiple 

activities, materials and topics both within given smaller units of its 

content, and across its total program. To the extent that a curriculum . 

has a proper logical- theoretic basis and a set of appropriate broad objectives 

and multiple logically derived intermediate and. specific objectives it is 

possible to achieve such a wide array of topics, materials and activities 

as the content of the curriculum. To the ^extent that the broad and inter-- 

mediate goals are generalizable skills, strategies or processes for dealing 

with aspects of problem solving and .coping behavior, the array of possible 

activities, topics and materials becomes wider and *the choice of particular 

content less crucial. ,^ . . 

Xh^re are at least four reasons why a curriculum should contain such 

a wide variety of matei'ials ', topics and activities . 

1. The generalization of "CQncepts' and skills is best achieved if those 
concepts and skill^is are showiv to be and experienced as useful and 
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ai^pllcable in a wide arr,ay of situations which differ in many 
W^ys. This is how concepts and skills are naturally internalized 
and come to be ' generallzab-le in their application (Elkind & Flavell, 
1969)". Piaget's process invariants of, assimilation, accomodation, 
coordination and integration are based upon such multiple expressions 
and experiences of concept systems and skills (schemata) . Bruner's 
(I960, 196^) notion of the development of meaning and conceptual- 
ization through building structure and 'Agoing beyond the information 
given" by capitalizing upon redundancy in perceptual-cognitive 
patterns of ^ ever changing world is still another recognition 
of how learning of concepts and skills occurs. GagnS's (1970) 
notion of vertical and especially horizontal transfer of training 
as well as stimulus and response generalization in development 
of intellectual skills is a third formulation which. recpgnizes the 
same phenom^ena by which concepts and skills are learned, internalized 
and applied. If a skill or concept is to be well learned and in- 
ternalized, if it is to have great utility in as yet unencountered 
future situations, it must be learned through a set of diverse . 
activities and experiences. 

Multiple sets of activities, topics and materials organized as 
a means to achieve certain goals provide students. .with many options. 
.Students may exercise choice. They inay make decisions about how' 
•they choose to define. and extend the limits of a concept or to test 
the strength of a strategy or skill. This' fs the essence pf 
individualized instruction, not the usual individually prescribed 
Instruction approach where the only individualization is of learning 
rate. Most individualized learning prograflis provide for less 
individualization. Typically all students follow the same route . 
through, the program, do the same: things in the same sequence, 
being allowed individuality only in how fast they choose to go. 
Individualization- should offer more choice than for different r^tes 
of learning. It should offer choice for topics studied, materials 
used and activities in which students are engaged. 

The assembly of multiple sets of topics, activities and materials . 
for given lessons and iinits of .a. curriculum which are all concerned 
with promoting the same concepts or skills produces an atray of .. / 
situational test-ltemSi Any given topic, activity or set of / - 

materials which are designed for use in learning activities catj^ 
be set asid^^ to be used to pretest or. post-test student competence. 
The instructional activities and tasks are no different frdm the 
^»test task ana act^^cLties in *a properly deisigned curriculum. They 
are all leariwLoff activities /designed to develop competence toward 
certain concepts and skills. Spitle subsample of these can simply ■ 
be reserved for pretesting tp diagnose for the student and the 
teacher, the is tudents level of competence in a given area at a 
given time. Depending upon tfee (diagnosis the" student may or imay 
not need to have additional experience in generalizing and internal- 
izing a particular concept or skill. Suppose **sharing** is the skill 
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of interest. Perhaps he already shares very well in nearly all 
situations,. He needs, therefore, not to' be futther instructed 
in sharing, skills. He perhaps iieeds instruction in -'accepting 
responsibility skills.'' Diagnostic tests provide the student, 
arid the teacher with information important in making decisions 
about what to do next in the progression of career development 
decisiuas. This is not unlike the process the student will be 
engaged in as an adult worker. " " v 

Other tasks can be reserved' to measure the growth in concepts and 
skills of the student after he has participated""!!! ieaming- 
activities. The completion of the test task is itself instructive 
since it provides one more situation in which the.studen^ can 
generalize his skills or concepts. ' 

4. Variation in the topics, activities and uiaterials of a curriculum 

combats habituation and stimulates motivation and attending behavior. 
The wider and more diverse the activities, topics, materials \ 
and. media of instruction are within a common core of concept or - 
skill objectives the more interesting the program will be . This 
was a design principle often ignored by early training films and 
pen and pencil linear learning programs. Both were equally adept 
at often putting even normally motivated and interested* learners 
^into a near state of sleep. Berlyne hypothesizes on the basis of 
many experimental studies that a lack o^. variation in stimulation 
in an environment leads to a reduction of arousal and ultimately . 
to sleep. A stimulating, varied environment leads to e^loratory 
and questing behavior (Berlyne 1960, 1963). 

Agaii^' excellent examples of curtTcuTaT which me ec^lrhis" design criteria 

are the AAAS Science ; A Process Approach curriculum and the Ijan ; A Course 

of Study program. Others which ,are additional good examples are the Elementary ^ 

Science Study Units , MATCH units and the Science Curriculum Improvement Study- 

program. When properly used the good motivational effects of these pragrams 

on students is -very apparent as has been documented in various evaluations , 



Principle 5 

The curriculum should include d teacher education component. If the 
curriculum is a major optogram which spans multiple grade leviels and which, 
is expected to be widely disseminated the teacher education program -stoulxL 
nfecessarily be more complete. The methods, techniques and content of \the V 

■ ' : . : ■ ^ - ■ ■ " ■. ■ . . . . .4 . ■ ■ . - 

Q icher education program should be consistent with the curriculum organization, 

ERIC . 
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content and value orientation. The teacher education program is itself 
a curriculum and it too ideally should lopet the design principles Wlch 
have been stated previously. 

To the exteat that the curriculum requires extensive teacher education 
activities the agencies and persons who usually train teachers must eventually 
become involved in th6 training if the curriculum is to be^idely disseminated. 
Suggest i*oj:is and guidelines for involvement of such groups in teacher training 
activities are provided in numerous sources (Cole, 1972; Cole & Herlihy, 
1971; Havelock 1969,- 1970)' ^ \ 

Principle 6 

The curriculum should be evaluated during its development, its trial 
utilization and its dissemination, Elvaluation should be largely formative 
in nature with s\immar€ive evaluation occurring periodically to determine 
how effectfvfe components cf the ^ pro gram are in meeting certain objectives. 

Procedures for conducting fqirmative and summative ^evaluation are well 

' . . ■ . . . , ■ ■ - . ' ■ ■ ' - • ■ y 

outlined in a number of recent source^. 

Formative evaluation is the. process of making rational decisions . 

■ - * ■*-■.■ ■ * ■ , • 

about how to design and implement a new curriculum or program to meet 

; • ■ • ' -f . . . ■■ . ^ •.: ' - ■ . 

specified broad, intermediate^ and specific goals. Summative, evaluation 
is the determination of how well certai-n aspects of the curriculum (learning 
activities, topics , materials, etc.) are functioning in meeting these 
stated objectives. Sunsnative evaluation should also arid ultimately always 
does, include "goal free^ evaluation" where the oi;tcomes and^ffects of the 
curriculum' are examined against the goals of m^iny other groups which may 



not be the same as, those of the program develoyer^. ^paper which. summarizes 
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and explains in greater detail the procedures of formative, suimnatiye and 
"goal ^ree'- evaluation is ''Evaluation of Experiential Education Progratns" 
(Cole, 1972). This paper reviews and presents some of the recent thinking 
about these aspects of curriculum evaluation ll * 

S : 

Not only must the instructional products, materials, and methods 

of . a curriculum be evaluated , the /procedures , tactics and plans for dis- 

* - - •• . . ■ 

seminating and implementing . the program must also be formatively evaluated 

if the. curriculum is to become widely used and adopted. Some gene'ral 

procedures for these activities are contained in "Guidelines for Project 

Design, Implementation, Monitoring and Evaluation", (Cole & Herlihy', 1971)* 

Procedures for the formative and summative evaluation of the instructional 

materials and methods of a curriculum as well as, the teacher education 

program and dissemination and installation plans should all be clearly 



established and followed throughout the design and 
major curriculum. 



implementation of any 



Principle 7 . _j / 

The curriculum should be exportable and repllcable v if it is to be 
widely useful and influential. ' This is a design principle. which is often 

not met by programs which may be excellent in attention to other-- principles 

- ■ • .■ . ■ % . ... ■ ■ - ■ 

(Cole 1970, 1972). If a curriculum depends upon the presence of a given 
individual for i^ proper use it will be very limited in its use; Likewise, 
if it" depends on special and unusual materials vli^h are not generally 
available or wMch--<»amiot be^w available at moderate cost it will 

also be quite restricted in its dissemination. 

Existing . curriculum materials can be categorized into three general 
groups. One,' group consists of extensive^sets of activities, topics and 
O sical equipment, organized in some sequence. A second group consists 
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vof teacher education strategies and no physical materials. Programs of 
this second type seek to cause changes in the way the teacher uses the 
content and materials which presiently comprise the curriculum. Often no 
new materials are needed, but rather new ways to use the existing materials 
and new roles for teachers and students witjiin the learning activities . 
centered around thosie generally available materials and topics. A third 
type of curriculum materials ^re short duration, well organized knd defined 

instructional packages. Examples would be the MATCH units or specific 

' i . • ■ ■ ■ ' 

classroom gaming abtivi tie^ Which come in a kit and include all the materials 

id instructions for use. These various types of curricula have fhe^_j^ility 

communicate to teachers and students different types of information. . 

Prooably a major curriculum design' should include all three types. 

The finished curriculum pacfeifge should be well deifined and packaged. 

It should include a body of available materials for use in learning activities 

with students, identified topics of study, instructions and suggestions 

for the use, further organization, adaptation and generation of materials,* 

■.■V • • ■ _ ;. ■ „.; ; ::Sx.:..^ '\: /' ■ 

topics and activities • to meet the staled objectives, and procedures for 
evaluating student progress toward those objectives. As noted previous ly^ 
there must also be instructional and training materials for teachers which 
develop proficient and flexible use of the curriculum materials to meet 



local needs and capitalize on local res9urces, A paper which deals with ~~ 
soma of 'these properties or curriculum materials and procedures for the 
logical validation of given existing curriculum procedures ,. materials and :[ 
components against broad program goals is "Exemplary Curricula as Vehicl^i& 
for Faciritating Creativity" (Cole , 1-970) . ' 

These general principles of curriculum design will help' insure a 

■ . ' ' . ' » • ■ • • ' . * 

product likely to be worthwhile and functionally installable in many schools. 
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Logical Validity of the CDCP Paradigm 

Tkfi^revipus issues, qualities and principles concerning curriculum ^ 
design may provide a useful framework from. which to examine the logical 
validity of the CDCP pkradigm as well as other career education programs. 
Time does not presently permit the author to complete an extensive and 
detailed analysis of the CDCP paradigm against this framework. 

It is apparent that the, CDCP paradigm does TCet most of the suggested 
criteria quite welL in its present stage of formulation, it builds upon 
and extends; the fundamental conceptions of career development and career 
maturity which have been in development through the work of Parsons 3^ Ginzber 
Sttper, and Crites, The program perhaps goes beyond this earlier work in 
proposing that career education has a dual role o^ helping individuals 
toward a Maslovian achievement of lieing needs within the context of doing 
work which is socially meaningful and productive, CDCP has a defi'&ite 
growth and development of self-thrust'whith is often lacking in pro-ams 
mbre impersonally concerned with producing workers for a^strong economy. 
Because 'of this, rooting in historically^ evolving concepts and ideals the 



long range tout comes its programs and materials produce should be quite 
easily and appropriately evaluated in a summative way through presently 
^available iris^xoments* arj^d procedures as suggested by Crites (1973), - 
The program in bot|^ its su"pporting rationale documents and its proto- 
type learning activities does convey quite clearly its assumptions and 
values "about most of the^,^ issues which have been discussed. In large 
measure those assumptions are similar to the ones which li^ave been presented 
in this paper and- logically defended. The rationale and tlte paradigm fo.r 
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the . program appear to be directed toward and capable bf meeting the qual- 
ities suggested as basic for. a sound career development curriculum. 

The CDCP paradigm meets well the design principle of logical-theoretic 
framework to justify its effort. It meets even better the second^^principle 
which calls for a structure and organization of the curric\ilum within some 
empirical-logical-theoretical framework of developmental psychology 'and 
learning theory. The program also has broad objectives with stated rationales 
and appears to have sampled appropriate numbers of specific objectives 
for use in generating and designing instructional activities an^materials 
and sampling topics for study. The program could be stronger in generating 
and perhaps better relating sotoe specific objectives to major goals at 
some points but it generally approximates this ide^l much better than 



most curricula. 

The program could better meet the design principle of having a wider 
array of topics, materials and activities within given levels designed 
to achieve stated competencties , The prototype curriculum materials are 
fairly broad and varied and begin to meet this criterion. The^curriculum 
generation paradigm s^ems capable of fostering sucli diversity in instructional 

materials designs. It yop. be presumed that as more development work is " 

completed the program wlAl be strngthened in this respect. One procedure; 
which" might help achieve more diversity in ins true tional materials and act- , 
ivlties while also building a better logical relationship between. broad, 
intermediate and specific objectives is* the translation and reorganization 
of the six domains of behavior (Bailey, 1973, p. 7) into process skill 
categories, Theke are essentially process skills now but could perhaps 



be -better expressed' as clusters of skills. For example "concepts of self" 
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might be translated into "knowing self"^ "liking self", "feeling esteemed", 
"being loved", "inferring self" or whatever other sk4,lls are generally 
thought to be involved in nurturing strong jself concepts, "information 
Processing Skills" might be transl^ted^^nto "gathering or seeking information", 



"organizing information", "using information to make decisions", "o^erving 
and inferring information", etc. 

The program cannot, of course, fully meet design principles 5, 6 and 



7 ^t tRIs~~time since it is still in the planning and prototype development ' 
stfage. It appears, however, that in future program development attention , 
should be given to each of these dimensions! Evidence o'f planning toward 
meeting adequately the criteria of each of these dimensions is found in 
the "Request' for Publisher Assistance" produced and distributed by , pro ject' 
personnel^^ attempting to collaborate with commercial publishers and 
distributors of curriculum materials in the next stages of curriculum ^ 
development , teacher education, prpgrara evaluation, and dissemination. 
,This document is an excellent indication that the program developers ai;ei 
aware of these needs and are attempting to meet them. One note ofjCaution 
needs to be raised. Many cdmmerciial producers are not interested in or 

willing to invest much time or money in developing teacher educatijoa programs 

. ' ' • . " ' ■ ' . -i 

or conducting proper field studies and evaluation prioir^o wide scale dis- . 

■" . • , - ■ ' ' 1 

semination and implementation. Rather they wish to develop the materials 



quickly and disseminate them rapidly to return, money oh production and 
deveiopment costs. Consequently it may be wise to write into the contracts 
with commercial producers, agreements for teacher education and Revaluation 
functions^^Jfeo be carried out by some other groups. Local universities and 
collegei^of fer on^ source of some able graduate students and professors 
. : with the Aecessary skills to carry out these functions at minimal cost. 

ERIC 



Doctoral students often have difficult times identifying significant research 
topics for their dissertations. Designing components of a teacher education 
program and evaluating them or designing and carrying out evaluation plans 
to determine the effectiveness of certain curricular components would be 
roost Vorthy topics for doctoral students in educational psychology and ^ 
curriculum' and instruction departments*. Of course in using these college ^- 
and university resources, the, program developers should prescribe very 
carefully the type of program or evaluation to be designed arid carried 
out as mos tv-graduate students and professors will not have the necessary 
broad conceptualization of the program which may be necessary^to proceed 
with a proper and-e-f-feative trailing and evaluation design.. In such situations 
it is wise to establish a series of tasks and milestones which are designed 
to insure keeping the work on target. Such activities cannot simply be 
globally subcontracted. They must be carefully planned and supervised 
by the project^staf f if the results are to be Ipgically Integrated and 
meaningful. 
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